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THE IMPERIAL SHAVING SHOP; 


OR, i 
Royat Suavine ror Half-a-Crown! 








Or all the trades in» which Buonaparte: has: yet. en 
gaged, none has ‘turned: opt so well as the Imperial | 
and Royal shaving concern. King-and-Prince-making _ 
has proved avery unprofitable business, as even the in= - 
genious artizan’s own family would:not take the goods: 
off his hands. Pope+altering and Religions-mixing have 
also produced more plague than emolurnent#’ and shaving. 
alone has rewarded the inventor for all:higJabouts. . ‘This 
mighty Barber, having: successfully. shaved «thie Dutch 
and the Italians; then half-shaved.Francisof Austria, and 
married his daughter; next entirely: and'cleanly shaved 
Frederic of Prussia, (not ‘the. Greats)-and .the: Royal 
Family of Spain; but thé ‘People of om: posuty Tefused 
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98 The Imperial Shaving Shop; or, 


to submit to the same operation, and became so turbulent 
and restless, that it was utterly out of the power of the 
most able shaver in Europe to unbeard them. Leaving 
them, therefore, to his ’prentices, the master Shaver 
himself set out, with his complete apparatus, to shave 
Alexander and the Russians. But these ingrates rejected 
all his approaches, and finally kicked out the Barber, 
thus showing themselves to be (as he told them) a very 
barbarous people. He had, previous to this miscarriage, 
long been endeavouring to shave George the Third and 
his subjects; nor did he relax in his attempts, when a 
well-bewhiskered Prince Regent succeeded to the direc- 
tion of the affairs of Britain, In all these essays he luckily 
failed, and was often compelled to shave off himself, as 
was the case in Egypt, where he thought to wear a long 
beard, and be a Turkish Mussulman, under the assumed 
name of Ali. 

But not to recur to his ancient exploits in this way, and 
the consequences attendant upon them, it is the object of 
our Frontispiece to represent how the Imperial shaving 
business stood at the commencement of the new year, 
when tradesmen make up their accounts, strike a balance, 
and from the result learn the amount of their annual profit 
or loss. | : 

The dramatis persone introduced are among the best- 
bearded gentlefoilks in Europe; but it will be seen that 
some of them have been sadly and wofully disfigured by 
the application of the razor, On the left sits the Prince 
we have already mentioned with great praise, on account 
of his fine favowrites*, and his strong predilection for 
whiskers. He fills a legal throne, and views, with acon- 
temptuous and menacing air, the little Corsican Barber 
seated on a high stook and in vain struggling fo reach 





® The fashionable name for Mustachios. 
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across the water in the basin, for the purpose of lathering 
H. R. H., who presents a most provokingly covered chin 
to the enraged Shaver. [tis astonishing with what de- 
testation and horror the little Barbier views the water 
between him and his grand object: he abbors it as much 
as if he had been bit by a mad-dog, ani was dying of 
hydrophobia. He would move the world, so that he 
might but empty the basin of its contents; but [ate 
drags him on, and, after all, even could he accomplish his 
desires, instead of water he would only have to encounter 
dry blows, equally destructive tothe attainment of his 
ultiinate purpose. By his exertions in this matter, and 
attempting too much, he unfortunately kicks down the 
poor dear King of Rome who is behind him, and bad 


just been playing with his gilt spurs, little dreaming that 


they could do him a mischief, since they were so useful 
to his Papa in running from the Norti. 

On inferior stools sit two gentlemen, the Father-in-law, 
and the Vassal of the Shaver, The latter has a remarka- 
bly long face; upon which, however, his masier will not 
suffer a single pile of hair to grow, but keeps it close 
cropped, to show the cleanness and perfection of his art, 
Lis name is Mr. Frederic, and he is the representative of a 
family which for many years were employed in cherishing 
“ wee thix”’ beards, till they flourished as long and bushy as 
the finest in the country. Of this hereditary honour the 
grand Shaver denuded him with one sweep of iis razor, 
and has since compelled him to become his assistant in 
shaving others, and reducing them to the same bare ‘cou- 
dition with himself. 

As for the Father-in-law, he appears to be only haf 
shorn, and a portion of the glories of his race still orna- 
ments one of his cheeks. On the other side, his ‘ dear 
terrible Son-in-law” took him a slice with his razor, and 
then wiped the part with his daughter's petticoat, while 
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the terrified gentleman was so much frightened, that, 
instead of resisting further spoliation, he tremblingly 
cried peccavi, and confirmed the shaving business of his 
greatest scourge, by sacrificing his child to- him in a 
marriage scarcely legal by the rules of any of the churches 
to which the Barber has belonged, excepting always the 
Mussulman creed aforesaid, which permits as many 
wives as the party can afford to maintain. 

On the right is a very interesting groupe of figures. 
It consists of Alexander of Russia lathered by the 
Corsican Barber's art, as preparatory to a grand sha- 
ving; of Monsieur Joke-him Murat, the facetious jour- . 
neyman of the shaving-siiop; and of a Bear which 
has taken the said Joke-him very seriously by the leg, 
while at the same time it lays its paw on a long 
Pole, with the aid of which the Barber expected to 
be able to apply razure to the face of. the Autocrat 
—Barbers can do nothing without Poles!—At this pre- 
cise instant too, Alexander bestows a most tremen- 
dous kick upon the intruder; just in that place where 
honour’s lodged, if indeed there be any honour con- 
nected with the Barber, or his mongrel gang! 

The cause of the failure of this northern shaving 
expedition is very obvious in the picture. In the first 
place, Alexander, as disdaining to be in the suds, has 
rubbed much of the lather off his face, where the 
hair bristles up in a manner to bid defiance to the 
skill or the immense razor of the Corsican; and in 
the second place, the lather that remaius is so frozen, 
that the chin it covers is impracticable to the benumbed 
fingers of the Operator, however dexterous or strong 
in milder weather or a more favourable climate. It seems 
very probable, that the Russian will bre&k the French- 
man’s back with the very Pole, with the help of which 
he attempted to shave him! | 
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Such are the outlines of this picture of the state 
of allairs; so just, that it ought not to be cailed a 
Caricature. Had the canvas permitted it, there would 


have been seen behind Alexander a certain gentleman 
ycleped Bernadotte, whose estate lay at Crowbridge, 
and who had the option of either being neatly shaved 
by his quondam crony the Corsican, or having his hair 
combe! by the opposite party. He wisely chose the 
latter, and now sports a very reputable beard and whis- 
kers, while his hair is dressed up to the very Crown /! 


—<j—— 


PROSPECTUS OCF A LEXICON ETYMO- 
LOGICON, &c. 


Mr. Satirist, 

Tuar a deficiency of solid learning prevails 
in the present age, is an opinion so universally acknow- 
ledged, that it cannot have escaped the notice of those 
who profess to be conversant with the literature of their 
own times, or of those whose labours, like your own, 
are devoted to the reformation, or rather to the ridigule, 
of those moral evils of which the present day furnishes 
such notable and numerous examples, 

Let not any of your readers, however, mistake the 
epithet which I have adopted. By solid learning I 
uudeystand that kfiiowledge of the ancient languages, par- 
ticularly those of Greece and Rome, which acquaints us 
with the writings of former times, and by improving our 
minds or correcting our tastes, enables us to shine with 
an equal lustre, and to bring forth fruits not unworthy 
of the admiration aud regard of ages yet to come. 
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Now, Sir, an opinion more false and erroneous never 
entered the imagination. Instead of learning being con- 
fined to our universities and public schools, I shall prove 
that it not only exists in a refined degree among our 
tradesmen and mechanics, but that it is apparent in 
every street and every corner; that it is displayed in the 
external decorations of our houses, and that it has even 
extended to the friezes of the shop-windows, and to the 
very bills which are posted on the deserted walls* of 
this vast metropolis. 

To prove this, I shall acquaint you, Sir, with the Pro- 
spectus of a project more vast than ever entered into the 
imagination of those eminent lexicographers Messrs. 
Scaliger, Schrevelius, Ainsworth, and Johnson; a pro- 
ject of so much benefit not only to the literai: but also to 
the commercial world, that, without vanity, I may fairly 
rank my labours among those which do honour to the 
nation which produces them, and lay claim, whenever 
death puts a period to my exertions, to a public funeral 
and a monument under the dome of St. Paul's (for which, 
by the bye, I am happy to see a vacant space), to be 
erected at the national expense. Indeed I am certain, 
that whenever that period arrives, the varied labours of 
Johnson, Jones, and Howard, will, like their statues, be 
lost in the superior utility of mine own. | 

It must be known to all the world, that the difficulties 
of procuring a livelihood by the trades, mysteries, and 
occupations formeriy practised, have stimulated men 
to new exertions, and to improvements upen former 
inventions,- of which our forefathers had but a very 
limited notion. But as these improvements would avail 





* Might they not, from the profusion of the dead tongues with which 
they are covered, be called dead walls ’—Sart. 
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nothing without new names, so our tradesmen and minor 
projectors have not only been at the incredible pains of 
acquiring a knowledge of one of the most difficult lan- 
cuages of antiquity, as a source from which they might 
derive the nomenclature of their wares, and by which 
their new inventions were to. be announced to the world, 
but have actually applied their learning to the necessary 
utensils as well as to the luxuries of life. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico est was an observation of the Roman 
Satirist, and in compliance with this maxim they wisely 
thought that the value of their commodities would be 
estimated by the public, in proportion to the difficulty 
of pronouncing, or to the impossibility of understanding, 
the names by which their articles and professions were 
distinguished. 

For these last twenty years, therefore, I have devoted 
my whole time, talent, and fortune, and set apart a 
corner of my garret (which, by the bye, I must not omit 
to mention is the counterpart of Molly Seagrim’s, being 
in theexact shape of the Greek delta) to the composition 
of a Dictionary, which, although imtended as a supple- 
ment to that of my renowned predecessor Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, will infinitely exceed it in size, and surpass 
its merits in utility. To effect this grand and important 
end, I have spared no labour, and shrunk from no diffi- 
culties. I have examined every shop, and am acquainted 
with the inscription on the frieze of every window, from 
Mile End to St. James’s. I lodged six weeks in Wap- 
ping to obtain a correct knowledge of the colloquial 
phrases daily employed by the inhabitants of that fashion- 
able district; while, conscious of the importance of my 
labours, and disregarding personal danger, you might 
have found me one night at the /evee* of the king of the 





© A learned Ball.—Sar. 
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beggars at his court in St. Giles’s; or, relying upon the 
unoxygenability of my constitution, in respect to what 
my great predecessor once styled the magnum opus, 
acting the puppy on the next among a train of Cyprians 
ut the lobby of a public theatre, Ihave twice been 
hustled and rolled in the kennel while studying the bills 
upon lead wails; and [I was once taken to Bow Street 
ona charge of shop-lifting, while gratifying a laudable 
curiosity in cxamining and putting to the test a new 
invention, the name of which indicated a wonderful 
wmprovement in mechanical and mathematical science. 
In short, Sir, I could enumerate so many perils and 
troubles into which my literary ardour has led me, that 
the bare enumeration of them would justly lay me under 
the suspicion ofp making this letter rather a vehicle for 
the puff collusive, than for the Prospectus of a magnifi- 
cient and national undertaking. 

That the nature of my labours, however, may not be 
misunderstood hy those who are incapable of forming a 
proper estimate of their value, I have enclosed, for the 
benefit of your readers, both learned and unlearned, a 
specimen of one department of my projected work, con- 

isung of twenty original he//enized words, selected from 
as many thousands, the accumulation of a long course 
of years. .\nd as there may be some of your readers 
who are not so well versed in Greek as the doughty 
Hudibras, and to whom the pronunciation of these 
hellenisms may be attended with more difficulty than the 
art of squeaking to a pig, I shall add their several deri- 


vations, and the meaning assigned to them by their re- 


$pective inventors. As Latin may also to them be 


‘* more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle,” 


I have also added the literal English. 
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Brachography (Seaxus, brevis, short, ypegw, scribo, to 
write). The art of writing short-hand. 

Chirurgopodist (scsipoupyes, chirurgus, a surgeon, mous, pes, 
the feet). A surgeon whose practice is confined to af- 
fections of the feet; alias, 2 corn doctor, 

Dioastrodoxon (Ais, Jupiter, asnp, stella, a star, Soxew, video, 
to see). A representation of the celestial bodies; sim- 
ply a transparent orrery. 

ELidophusikon (toc, facies, the appearance, gucixos, naturalis, 
natural). A scenic representation of natural objects. 
Eidouranion (¢i30s, facies, oveavoe, ccelum, the heavens). A 

scenic transparency, representing a view of the heavens. 

Melo- Drame (wsdo;, carmen, a song, i¢aue,drama). <A dra- 
matic spectacle intermixed with singing and recitation, 

Melo-Hipno-Drame (weros, Span, and immog, Equus, a 
horse). A Melo-Drame with the accompaniment of 
horses on the stage. | 

Naumachia (vave, navis, a ship, wey, pugna, a battle). Re- 
presentation of a sea fight. 

Pancratia (av, omne, all, xpatos, robur, streagth), Pu- 
gilism ; technically, the art of milling. 

Parasol. A barbarous word derived fromthe Greek zaoz, - 
contra, against, and the Latin Sol, the sun. A cover 
from the sun. 

Pantherion (xav, omne, byp, fera, a wild beast), A mu- 
seum of wild animals. 

Pantalogia (av, omne, Azyw, dico, to say). A dictionary 
treating upon all subjects. 

Pantometry (xav, omne, wslpw, metior, to measure}. A 
system of universal measurement. 

Panharmonicon (ray, omne, zouovxov, harmonium habena, 
possessing harmony), A mechanical invention, by 
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which the powers of harmony of 200 instruments are 
combined in one. 

Panorama (xav, omne, opaw, video, to see). A circular 
painting, including the objects which surround the 
spectator, and bounded by the horizon. The penult 
of this word, maugre the norma loquendi, ought to be 
pronounced short. 

Pedometer (xovs, pes, the foot, usigw, metior, to measure). 
A mechanical instrument, euabling a person to ascer- 
tain the distance he has walked in a given time. 

Phantasmagoria (¢a/acua, spectrum, a spectre, yogyoy, 
terribile, terrible), An optical representation of va- 
rious figures, increased or diminished in size at the will 
of the exhibitor, é 

Polyphantasma (xod\v, multum, many, ¢aviacua, spectrum, 
a spectre.) An optical exhibition, consisting in a mul- 
tiplication of one figure sO as to exhibit a number of 
figures moving in the same medium at the same time. 

Punchinellography (movyivedd0;, Punchinello, yeatw, scribo 
towrite). A treatise upon Punch and puppet-shows. 

Therapolegia (S:pamwy, servus, a servant, Azyw, colligo, to 
hire), An establishment or office for hiring servants. 


Now, Sir, I flatter myself that, from this sample of my 
work, none of your readers will be disposed to cavil at 
its utility, orto doubt the capacity of the author as to 
the execution of so laborious and valuable an under- 
taking. I have therefore only to deliver my Prospectus, 
and to,rely upon the patronage of a generous and dis- 


_ cerning public fer a reward commensurate with the 


importance and advantages which society will derive 
trom the possession of my labours, 
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PROPOSALS for publishing, by Subscription, a work 
entitled Lexicon Etymologicon Hellenisticon omnium 
verborum, vocabulorum, phrasorum, barburismorum vel 
dialectorum aliorum, hodié usttatorum, dictorum, co- 


optatorumque. 


This work will be published in twelve volumes folio, 
and will embrace, as the title implies, not only the names, 
derivations, and explanations, of words received into the 
English vocabulary within the last century, and derived 
more particularly fram the Greek, but will include all 
such as have generally grown into use, and have been at 
several times imported from the continent, including Galli- 
cisms, barbarisms, and exotics of every clime and nation. 

An Appendix will be added, which it is calculated will 
not exceed six additional volumes, comprising thie 
several colloquial phrases vulgarly called Slang, now in 
use among the fashionable frequenters of St. James's, 
Bond. Street, and the theatrical lobbies, by the youth at 
our two universities and the most eminent public 
schools in the kingdom; as also by the worshipful fra- 
ternities of beggars, shoplifters, pickpockets, and barrow- 
women, in the several districts of St. Giles, Wapping, 
Billingsgate, and Redriffe. 

The work will be printed on, the finest wire-weve 
paper, manufactured exclusively for the purpose, and 
with types cast by an eminent founder ona new and 
improved principle. 

All copies, unsubscribed for at the period of publica- 
tion, will, together with the types, be committed to the 
flames, in order to render the work as scarce, but at the 
same time as extensively useful to the community as 
possible. 
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‘Two copies only will be printed upon Vellum, one of 
which is already bespoken. Any bibiiemaniac, desirous 
of possessing the second, is requested to make early 
application. N,B. It would be a valuable addition to 
the library of any noble collector, who is more desirous 
of having books to look at than to read. 

The names of tie patrons and subscribers to this 
national work will be given with the last volume. 

No names can be received unless the money is paid at 
the time of subscribing. 

For further particulars, please to inquire at the author's 
apartments in Grub Street. N.B. The back garret on 
the sixth floor, commanding a view of Bedlam. 


I am, &c. 


Jounsonus ALTER, 


N. B. Noblemen who subscribe will please to transmit 


their titles in full. 


— 


ADDREss TO OLD MAIDS. 
A FRAGMENT. 


By the Honourable Mrs, E. 


Hain! sober state, which all the world condemn, 
‘The dread of women, and the jest of men: 

Be mine the task to vindicate thy fame, 

And wrest from oblioquy thy injur’d name. 

Be ’t mine to soothe the heartless maiden’s care, 
Who sees with anguish, and with wan despair, 

Her boasted beauties just begun to fade, 

And shrinks with horror from the term “Old Maid!” 
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Address to Old Maids. 


Ye gay coquettes, to you in chief belong 

Th’ instructive lesson of your sister's song. 
With tenderest sympathy she views your state, 
And mourns her own, in your impending fate ; 
Your slippery paths then let her counsel guide, 
And save the sex’s darling idol...... Pride! 
F’en perjur'd swains (who desperate, erewhile 
Hung round in crowds, and brighten’d at your smile) 
Bow en passant with a regardless air, 

And let you walk unhanded to your chair ; 
Avoid the rout, avoid the sprightly ball, 

Nor, rang’d like evergreens against the wall, 
Sit starch’d in sad, in solemn yawning state, 

A dismal warning to each young coquette! 

While yet your eyes some latent pow’r retain; 
While yet some captives linger in your train; 
While some fond sighs will blame your hasty flight, 
Some tender billet your return invite ; 

Retire, with decent and becoming grace, 

And leave the younger belles to fill your place. 

Thus prudent generals weaken’d troops withdraw, 

And quit the field of action with eclat ! 

But if the love of conquest still remains, . 

And not content with leading apes in chains ; 

Release your moral authors from your shelves, 

And learn from them a conquest o’er yourse! ves. 
Ye prudes of nature, or ye prudes of art, 

Who have, or feign to have, a frigid heart; 

Who all your sex’s views with scorn disclaim, 

You will not surely startle at the name? 

Who, starch'd in buckram, walk with step secure, 

Prim, prudent, serious, envious and demure! 

Nor need it make. the smallest change on earth, 

To be what fate prononne’d you at your birth! 
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And you, ye fair, whose more exalted mind, 
By genius heighten’d, and by taste refin’d, 
With every softer, finer feeling glows, 


Ah! think what ills attend a wedded life, 
What cares distract the bosom of a wife! 
Perhaps condemn’d, in silent grief, to mourn, 
A husband’s coldness, or support his scorn; 
Blush for a fool, or tremble for a rake, 

Or with a gamester every comfort stake ; 
The slave of passion, petulance, and whim, 
Oblig’d to honour, where she can’t esteem. 
Perhaps an Infidel constrain'd to hear, 

Who pours his wretched doctrines in her ear; 
Makes nature shudder at his impious jest, 
And plants a barbed arrow in her breast, 
Condemn’d to see her pious care undone, 


And make an Atheist of her darling son, 
+ * * * 7 * * 





BIBLIOGRAPHY—ANCIENT MSS. : 


a 


We have been favoured with the following sketches, 
on the subject of ancient MSS. by a foreign literary 
gentleman of great research and information, Con- 
sidering many of the observations to be not only useful 
to all Book Collectors, Librarians, and Booksellers, 
but, from their curious nature, likely to be amusing 
to the generality of readers, we have great pleasure 
in giving them insertion in the Satirist. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most esteemed are those which were never 
printed. 

The original Manuscripts follow: I mean those writ- 
ten by the hand of the author. Next the Bibles, and 
the Fathers of the church, those particularly in which 
are to be met with some variations in the text from 
what has been printed. 

The Manuscripts are either bouxd or in leaves: the 
first are very seldom found with their original bind- 
ing, and the greater number have been newly bound 
again afterwards, 

‘The most ancient covers are made of ivory, carved 
with historical facts in basso-relievo. They are the 
most rare, and none of them larger than about ten 
inches, Tile second species of binding are covers in 
gold, or silver plates, with relievos of historical facts, 
and sometimes ornamented with precious stones: 
such is the Manuscript at Reyensburg, containing the 
four Gospels, and written by order of Charles /e Gros, 
King of France. The third and most common spe- 
cies have wooden boards covered with a skin; but 
this kind of binding is a great dea] more modern than 
the codex itself. 

Among the Manuscripts unbound, or in leaves, the 
most ancient are the Volumina, or rolled up: such is 
the Thora of the Jews. Of those bound, the most 
ancient are of the quarto form; the small folios are 
much more modern, 

With regard to the substance upon which the an- 
cient Manuscripts are inscribed, the oldest are written 
on parchment more or Jess thick, either calf or sheep- 
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skin: the first, however, is the most ancient. There 
are also to be found some very ancient Manuscripts 
written on paper manufactured from the bark of trees; 
but the use of this paper was almost abandoned about 
the year 700. Some time before the year 1000, it en- 
tirely. ceased to be employed, and gave place to cot- 
ton paper. The linen rag paper, as now used, super- 
seded all the former: the origin and invention of it 
is most uncertain; and the learned Maffer asserts, that 
the oldest book he ever saw of this material was 
dated 1307. 

Ancient Manuscripts are written in large and clear 
square letters, ‘Those written in the 7th and 8th 
centuries are in smaller letters, with the addition of 
the accents; and the letters, which are still square, 
are attached to and bound together. The'worse they 
are written, the more modern they are. 

The abbreviations in the Manuscripts begin after 
the 9th ceniury. 

In the 13th century the letters are all small and 
joined together. 

The period became of use in the middle age; then 
the colon; lastly the commas. 

The most ancient codices or MSS. have the letters 
all joined without distinction of words. 

The MSS. on parchment painted over of pale pur- 
ple colour, and rivlaceus or violet with gold or silver 
letters, are in great esteem; those with minatures, or 
pictures, the most valued. 

There are to be found more Greek than Latin Manu- 
‘scripts. It is acknowledged by all the connoissieurs, 
that the Greek Bible, the Septuaginta of the Vatican 
Library at Rome, is the most ancient Manuscript ex- 
isting in the world. The most: frequent to be found 
among the Greek MSS, are the Psalterium, or book of 
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Psalms; the works of Saint Gregory Naziangenus; Dios- 
corides among the physicians; and Plato among the 
philosophers. The Greek historians are very scarce; 
and the most ancient to be found are of the 6th 


century. 


The Latin MSS. are fewer in number than the 


Greek. The most ancient is the Virgil of Saint Lau- 
rence’s Library at Florence, written in square letters, 
This MS. in the 3d century, belonged to a Curtius 
Rufus Apronianus, a Roman consul, as he himself has 
written on the book. Some antiquarians offer proofs 
that it formerly belonged to Asinius Pollio, the con- 
temporary and friend of Virgil. The most extensively 
cuculated author among the Latin is Saint Austin. 

The most ancient Hebrew MS. is the Old Tes- 
tament; all the rest are modern. 

In the Syriac language there are but a few ‘Fathers 
and some Synods. 

No Persian MSS, are to be found. 

From Ethiopia and China, none to be found which 
are not already printed, 

Some MSS. are in existence written on tablettes of 
wood, on leayes of a tree, on leather, or fish-skin, 
but such are very scarce. Those written on papyrus 
were formerly very scarce; but, since tie discovery 
and digging of Herculaneum, there is at Naples more 
ef these MSS. than in all the rest of Europe, 


—a—— 
LOTHARIO COATES, PASQUIN, SIMS, AND CO. 


B. 


Mr. Epriror, 
You have in several of your preceding numbers 


done such ample justice upon these miserable caitiffs, 
VOL. XII, Q 
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that I am almost afraid to trespass upon you with any 
further notice of those, whom you may deem too con- 
temptible for the continued infliction of the lash of Satire, 
But if you consider that, though despicable in every 
sense of the word, the doings of these geniuses furnish 
topics for pretty general chat in the metropolis, you 
will perhaps allow me another opportunity of conenni 
their follies, and baring their impostures, 

On Monday, the 11th, the charitable and humane 
Coates burlesqued the part of Lothario in “ the interest- 
ing tragedy of the Fair Penitent,” and, between the acts 
of another farce, recited a thing called the Hobbies, for 
the benefit of Mr. SIMS!! Who this Mr. Sims is, cannot 
be. precisely ascertained out of the knowing circle for 
whose emolument the annual exhibition of this pitiable 
fool takes place. The performer of that name has been 
dead several years, and the only person at all likely to 
answer to the appellation, is a kindof broker in thea- 
trical characters, who may possibly have a touch in the 
profits arising out of the melancholy sum which popular 
curiosity pays for a sight of folly, even in its least attrac- 
tive form, when bordering upon fatuity, and the painful 
exposure of distempered intellects. For myself, I. must 
confess, that so far from being able to laugh at the acting 
of this poor creature, my soul is filled with strong emo- 
tions of pity, whenever I see him upon the stage. The 
wreck of understanding is so evident, the symptoms of 
disordered faculties so obvious, that I could as readily 
enjoy the contortions of a madman in Bedlam, or the 
heart-moving rhapsodies of a confirmed and helpless idiot 
in St. Luke's, as find pleasure in his sad display of human 


- infirmity, weakness, and imbecility. When I reflect too, 


that this is an example of craft playing upon a mind whence 
reason is banished; of cunning making-a tool of folly; 
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of vice preying upon credulity; a feeling of indignation 
is superadded to the contempt and disgust before expe- 
rienced, and a mixed sensation is excited, too closely 
allied to affliction, to be capable of the admission of mirth, 

But dismissing these opinions, which to many may 
appear to be too grave and moralizing for the occasion, 
1 shall proceed to notice some curious circumstances 
connected with these benefit performances under false 
names and false pretences. Of Dr. Williams, alias 
Anthony Pasquin, in whose behalf tliese plays are under- 
stood to be produced, I know nothing beyond the facts 
connected with his little literary career. He may, for 
aught I know, be a fit object for the exercise of bene- 
volence: but then, why this mystery and delusion—this 
Widow Fairbur, and Mr. Sims, and other fictitious claims 
—why not state at once truly and openly, that the 
receipts at the theatre are for the benefit of the person 
who actually pockets the proceeds? ‘The paltry idea of 
concealing from the town that the whole amount of the 
charity of the “ Amateur of Fashion” is confined to his 
flatterers and parasites (for even such wretched fellows 
have their flatterers and parasites), is an insufficient ground 
for all this fallacy and trickery. Neither need it be 
feared, that, however unworthy of the public charity 
the object may be, the ridiculous grimaces of Mr. Coates 
would not fill a playhouse once a year. ‘The appetite 
for enjoying absurdity is too common to buman nature 
not to ensure a multitudinous attendance upon so perfect 
a portraiture of its highest characteristics as this Lothario 
displays. Abstracted from the humiliating idea of so 
gross a lapse from all that can afford cause of triumph to 
mind, or teach man to value himself upon bis superiority 
over the brute creation, there is nothing in these exhibi- 
tions but what is ludicrous and caricatured. The face 
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and person of the performer—his r@enners and language 
—his looks and actions—and the assemblage of beings 
ainong whom he frets and struts his hour upon the stage, 
conspire to furnish a picture as grotesque and whimsically 
distorted as the most prurient imagination can fancy. 

The countenance of this ‘Amateur of Fashion” is precise- 
ly that ofan L-gyptian mummy which time has confirmed in 
dryness during the progression of centuries; filthily black, 

singularly unmeaning, and unnaturally ugly. His form does 
not disgrace his face; and a painter who wished to depict 
what would be uncommonly disagreeable in either, could 
not select in London a more fit subject for study. As for 
his attitudes, he has been long famous for them. Wlien he 
appeared on a-stage of a different kind from that of a 
theatre, namely, the stage of a ship-carpenter, in the 
Dusiness to which he was bred, his gestures even then 
* procured him unusual attention. On one occasion, in 
particular, when christening a slip on its launch at 
Antigua, he so far overstepped the modesty of nature, 
that in the violence of his action he threw himself and 
the baptizing bottle overboard into the sea, to the great 
amusement and delight of all the spectators, This suc- 
cessful debut on a public stage, it is believed, gave his 
shallow mind its first turn for dramatic fooleries ; when 
the fortunate death of a relation raised him from Coates 
the ship-carpenter to Coates the “celebrated Amateur 
of Fashion,” alias, the jest and scorn of every person pos- 
sessed of reason and understanding. 

With regard to criticism, it would be a prefatiation of 
the term to employ it in any mention of these antics at 
the Haymarket on the 11th.—Anthony Pasquin, or the 
Witlow Fairbur, or Dr. Williams, or Mr. Sims, for he 
hath a multiplicity of cognomina, is, among other of his 
oecupations, the writer of what is called theatrical criti- 
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cism, in that wpright newspaper the Morning Herald : 
to the Reverend pilfering Editor and Conductor of which, 
Sir Henry Bare Dyp.ey, Baronet—Dean of Ferns, &c. 


&c. he is a worthy coadj utor— 
PaAR NOBILE FRATRUM— 
FowLs OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER. 


In this capacity he promulgated the following notice of 
the performances of the preceding evening, in that delecta- 
ble Journal of the 12th, clearly evincing, that, though it 
may steal its foreign intelligence from other prints, it is 
at least vriginal in its articles of home manufactory ! 


“ HAYMARKET ‘THEATRE. 


“€ The fashionable world were put in simultaneous motion yes- 
terday evening, by the celebrated Dramatic Amateur Mr. Coates, 
who condescended to personate the gallant gay Lothurio, at this 
Temple of the Muses, and a more fascinating exhibition could 
wot be, not even in the meridian days of Garrick, if we may be 
allowed to draw a deduction from consequences; as the theatre 
was literally rammed, crammed, and jammed, as Doctor Gra- 
ham would have said, in every part. Yet there was a drawback 
upon all this, in the apparent insensibility of the audience, who 
were no more moved at the woes of the Lovers, than an Alder- 
man is at the pangs of a turtle, when the throat of the animal is 
cut to make callipash, or callipee, for the sustenance of the 
stomach. Nay, they carried their nonchalance so far, 2s to shout 
at the death of Lotharie himself, although it was an incident at 
which all the tenants of Cyprus should have put on mourning. 

'* Between the acts of the Farce Mr, Coates entertained the 
audience with a spirited Dissertation upon Hobbies, a composition 
of acknowledged West India ertraction; and if the manner of the 
Speaker could be allowed to operate as an apology for the matter 
of the Poet, it might pass off as a production that had received 
i& passport from the personal recommendation of fashion.” 
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On this delicious morceau of ambiguous import, te im- 
pose on the senseless Coates as a panegyric, while, im fact, 
it is an insulting mockery, all I shall observe is, that, 
like the acting of Coates, it sets criticism at defiance. 
As for the “‘ West India extraction” of the Hobbies, I have 
reason to think, that however acute Mr. Pasquin may be 
at extracting something from the West Indies by milking 
the hobby of the graceful Lothario, he did not extract 
that dissertation from the quarter alluded to, but actually 
wrote the trash himself; so that, to use his own unintel- 
ligible words, “if the manner of the Speaker could be 
allowed to operate as an apology for the matter of the 
Poet, it might pass off as a production that had received 
its passport -from the personal recommendation of 
fashion!!!” Mr, Coates, in delivering this foppery, took 
occasion to state that his own hobby was “to play for 
the relief of the distressed, and the allies of the country.” 
Thus it is that even drivelling Creatures deceive them- 
selves, and fancy they can deceive others, by pushing a 
trifling foible into a prominent light, as indeed their vice, 
in the vain hope that they can thereby divert attention 
from their more disgusting features. But Mr. Coates is 
not the friend to the distressed, nor would. he gratify his 
ruling propensity to serve any good purpose, Let us 
have him in his true colours; and we see a man in 
appearance an ape, in understanding an ass, degrading 
humanity by self-prostitution, to fill the purses of para- 
sites, but deaf to the voice of pity, and callous to the 
feeling of heaven-born charity. What coxcomb is this 
to advance these lying pretences ? Answer for me, Widow 
of Cherry, who with four helpless babes solicited without 
effect. the appearance of this charitable and humane 
Amateur for their benefit, What reply did the vain- 
glorious fool make to you ?>-—“ that he was engaged to play 
for the benefit of his friend Dr. Williams, and would not 
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perform again unless the public received him as they ought.” 
And so they did, for they received him with hooting 
derision, and the most contemptuous scorn. 

But, Sir, I have gone too much at length into this sub- 
ject. Permit me to conclude, by mentioning, that I 
believe the Widow Fairbur (for whose behoof the bills 
of last year’s show announced the exhibition of Coates) 
is not altogether a fictitious personage. I have heard 
that she is now Mrs. Dr. Williams, and that the produce 
of that exhibition did actually 
furnish forth 
The bridal table. 


Whether the present case is to enable a Mr. Sims to 
play Benedict, I have not been able to ascertain; if such 
fact comes to my knowledge, you may rest assured of 
having a full and particular account of the Wedding, from 
your friend 





' Anri-HomeBuc. 


——f—- - 


MRS. SIDDONS, AND MRS. CHERRY. 


Our Correspodent, whose letter precedes this, has noticed 
the refusal of the contemptible Egotist Coates to exhibit 
himself upon the stage, on an occasion, the benevolence 
and merit of which would have gone far to extenuate his 
defects—viz. for the benefit of the Widow and four 
fatherless children of the late Mr.Currry, the Come- 
dian, and author of the Soldier's Daughter, &c. We 
rejoice, however, in having to state, that this rejection has 
turned out to be most fortunate, not only for the interests 
of the applicants, but also for the gratification of the 
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lovers of dramatic excellence, and those qualified to taste 
refined enjoyment from the highest exertions of histrionic 
talent. Mrs. Siddons, to the exercise of whose unrival- 
led powers Royalty has so lately been delighted to listen, 
has most kindly promised to devote an evening to their 


‘display, in a cause still more ennobling—that of pure 


charity; and the metropolis will hear, with uncommon 
pleasure, that in the second week of the ensuing month 
(February), it is the intention of this accomplished lady 
to reap tHE Tracepy of Macseru, at the Argyle 
Rooms, for the benefit of Mrs. Cherry and her Orphan 
Family. , | 

The price of admission, we have heard, is fixed at 
Half-a-Guinea, and the money which this delectable 
treat may produce is to be appropriated in a well regu- 
lated fund to the truly benevolent purpose announced. 
To anticipate any thing short of an overflow would be to 
doubt the existence of taste; and our only source of 
regret is, that the rooms are not capacious enough to 
admit as many to this “feast of reason” as must be 
anxious to participate in its fascination. 

Had we a wish to express on the subject, it would be, 
that Mrs. Siddons would read a book of Milton, the 
second, for instance, instead of a dramatic production ; 
for admirable as is her style of giving effect to the latter, 
we are persuaded the former would open a still wider 
field for the display of her transcendent talents, and 
afford even greater scope for those magic efforts which 
are as delightful as they are unparalleled.—Since she has 
withdrawn her presence from the stage, dare we not 
indulge in the hope that the public may have an occa- 
sional indulgence of this description, and be permitted 
to share with Royalty itself in the admiration excited 
by listening to our immortal Bards speaking through an 
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orgag, the best qualified in existence. to give energy to 
their vigorous conceptions, pathos to their feeling, irre- 
sistible force to their morals, and unequalled dignity to 
their sublime. 


To tus Epitror or true SATIRIST. 


Sir, | 
Ir you consider the following free version of a 
chapter from the celebrated Spanish author, Don Fran- 
cisco de Quevedo, worthy of insertion in your publica- 
tion, it is at your service. The translator is one of your 
first correspondents, and may probably hand you some 
more fragments from the same source, 
| S. B. 
November 4th, 1812. 





A TRAVELLER'S FIRST LESSON. 


Tre education of my young master began once more to 
engross the cares of his father, who formed the deter- 
mination to send him to Alcala de Henares, where he 
would have the opportunity of completing it in a manner 
suitable to his birth and fortune. To equip him ina 
proper style, he was provided with handsome furniture 


for his apartments, as well as every other requisite to 


enable him to make a splendid appearance; and a trusty 

servant, of the name of Aranda, was appointed to act as 

the manager and governor of his household—and particu- 
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larly to superintend the expenditure of the cash, of which 
there was happily a plentiful provision. Having sent 
foyward all our movables in a cart, we bestowed our- 
selves ina more creditable vehicle; and in the evening of 
a summer's day sallied forth on our important expedition. 

Our stately progress would not admit of a longer stage 
than to the village of Biveros; where we proposed te 
pass the night at the inn. On the coach stopping at the 
door, the landlord, wiho was half a Moor and a complete 
rogue, Officiously handed us out; and, having previously 
informed himself of our business and destination, with 
the amiable smile of Cacus in a successful moment, 
ushered us with much formality into his den. We found 
the company he had already housed to consist of a pro- 
fessed bully; a brace of damsels of some celebrity in 
their own town; the village curate, with his nose towards 
the kitchen; two needy students, who were watching 
their opportunity of feasting at the expense of some 
uuwary traveller; and an old avaricious pedlar, endea- 
vouring to forget his supper. Don Diego, who was a 
perfect novice to the world, and whose honest simplicity 
seemed to mark him out as a fit subject for imposition, 
stalked about the room, and with some ostentation 
demanded accommodations for himself and two servants. 
The obsequious bully, descrying an assailable point, 
immediately exclaimed, ‘“* We are all your honour’s ser- 
vants. Landlord, be careful that the noble gentleman 
may have reason to praise your fare and attention. — 
Empty your larder, and bring out the best wine from 
your cellar.” They all took the hint, and we were ina 
moment loaded with civilities and kind offices. I was 
not forgotten amidst this general effusion of hospitality. 
A lady observed—“ What an elegant figure! Is your 
worship his servant?” I answered in the aflirmative; 
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and, observing the satisfaction of my master, proceeded 
to inform the company of his name, and the object of 
his journey. Hereupon one of the students stepped for- 
ward with the tears starting from his eyes, and throwing 
his arms round the neck of the young gentleman, cried 
out, “O my dear Don Diego! who would have thought 
ten years ago that I should happen to meet you in this 
place? Whata world! there is no end toits wonders, But 
how unfortunate! it is scarcely possible that you should 
remember me!” Our astonishment at this fortunate ren- 
contre may be easily conceived. ‘The other sharper, crossing 
himseif with great devotion, exclaimed, Gracious 
Powers! Can this, my friend, be the self-same Don Diego, 
of whose tather I have heard you so often talk; and to 
wnom you have the honour to be so nearly related?” 
In short, we learnt from the development of this farce, 
that my master had actually, in this singular place and 
manner, the unexpected good fortune to meet with the 
tenth cousin of the living representative of a collateral 


‘branch of the family of Coronel de Zuniga. 


This happy discovery increased the good humour of the 


jovial circle; and these two promising shoots from a 


parent-stock were overwhelmed with our congratulations. 
The good-natured innkeeper, who was ambitious of con- 
tributing to the hilarity of the scene, hastened to spread 
the cloth, and soon after displayed before us all the 
eatables in his house. They consisted of an Olla podrida, 
half a roast kid, a couple of rashers of bacon, and a 
few pigeons: this welcome sight appeared very season- 
ably todivert the joy of the worthy company from achan- 
nel in which it had already threatened to overflow. The 
bully took care to place seats for the whole; but as none 
had any desire of participating in the reckoning, they alk 
waited for an invitation from my master to fall to, To 
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procure this desideratum the more readily, his humble 
cousin begged him to be seated, as he and his friend pro- 
posed to themselves the honour of waiting upon him in 
the quality of servants. ‘This could not be permitted by 
a man who has just acquired so important an addition to 
the number of his rejations: much ceremony and cour- 
teous language ensued ; but in the end the reluctant party 
were obliged to submit. ‘The two students sat down with 
Don Diego, and the bully took a chair merely to make 
up an equal number. They began by devouring the 
viands as fast as they could be carved by the generous 
iuviter; and before he could himself taste a mouthful, he - 
was reminded by his more liberal kinsman that there were 
ladies in the room, whom it would be a breach of gal- 
lantry, unworthy of their common family, not to invite 
to the table. ‘Thus tutored, the gentle entertainer arose, 
aud, .after much courtship, the length ef which dimi- 
nished very sensibly the value of what he had to offer 
them, he succeeded in seating the fair Vut hungry dam- 
sels on each side. In the meantime, the reverend priest 
had earnestly pointed towards the convivial board a 
countenance which reflected little credit upon the charity 
of his parishioners; while the water unconsciously flowed 
from his mouth in-an uninterrupted stream, not unlike 
that of a fountain as it passes through the syphon of a 
kneeling St. Anthony. [Even the compassion of a ruffian 
was excited by the contemplation of so sorrowful a 
visage; and he generously encouraged him, by saying, 
“D—n your lantern-jaws, father Lazarus, can’t you 
dirty a plate as well as your neighbours? Take a chair, 
man: don't you see that his honour has liberally provided 
for us all?” This kind and legitimate invitation had no 
sooner been uttered, than the half-famished curate was 
already in possession of his inife and fork; with which 
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he did famous execution, without regarding the situation 
of the poor pedlar—who remained unpitied and neglected 
in a corner; and was obliged to content himself in sharing 
with the servants the sight of the feast. 

For my master, the wags (who were as much pleased 
with the diversion, as the gratification of their appetites) 
seemed determined that he should not taste of his own 
entertainment, After he had, with more politeness than 
prudence, assisted his guests, whose reiterated cravings 
gave him sufficient occupation, every thing was ingeni- 
ously placed out of his reach—and he was sedulously 
amused with ceremonious compliments and impertinent 
questions, until the whole was deyoured; when his mis- 
chievous cousin helped him to the core of a cabbage, 
which was all that remained of the o//a. Having, in ad- 
dition to the practical lesson he was now receiving, ale 
ready obtained a keen appetite from his journey, he could 
scarcely conceal his mortification; and in his heart cursed 
all the branches of his family, from the first moment of 


~ their aberration from the lineal stock. It was to no pur- 


pose that he called for more: all the provisions of the 
house had been exhausted to eke out the measure of this 
inauspicious supper, which, like the unprofitable substance 
of a prodigal, was destined to be embowelled within the 
unhallowed carcases of pimps, 





s, and parasites. 
When the table exhibited nothing but a dreary wilder- 
ness of bones, which had been picked and explored with 
a degree of industry and ingenuity which would have 
done honour to a leash of greyhounds, the considerate 
bully, whose singular generosity I have before commemo- 
rated, fortunately recollected that they. had negtected to 
leave any thing for the servants. I, wha was one of those 
unhappy sufferers, would have infinitely rejoiced if his 
memory had served him before; but asI had been taught 
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*# not to look a gift horse in the mouth,” I was content te 
take his commiseration at its value at the time I received 
it. Indeed nothing could exceed my vexation, when I re- 
flected upon the despicable part which had been allotted 
me in this comedy; and which was not a little increased 
by my obsérving that the Jandlord had purloined for his 
own use a fine fat puliet (which I knew would not be 
neglected in our bill), and which, by way of underplot, he 
eontrived to dispatch precisely at the conclusion of the 
more important part of the performance. As a by-stander 
(not an unconcerned one, Heaven knows!) who, for want 
of other employment, overlooked the whole, I had now 
and then cast my eye upon his operations, with a view to 
the remains of his chicken, as a dernier resort; but I was 
doomed for my sins to see my expectations from both 
sides of the room vanish in one and the same moment. 
After this notable exploit had been performed, to theex- 
clusive and entire satisfaction of such of the party who 
had pertaken of the landlord's good cheer, the waggish 
collegiates, whose humane propensities were not at all di- 
minished by the weight of their supper, proposed to di- 
vert the company at the expense of the wretched pedlar— 
the loud intonation of whose nasal organs had about this 
time, unfortunately for him, recommended him to their 
notice. They began by unstrapping his pack, after having 
earefully removed it from under his head where it sup- 
plied the place of a pillow; and emptying the contents 
upon the floor, were soon furnished with the means for 
gratifying their mischievous mirth. They consisted in- 
deed ofa singular compound of materials, which, with the 
help of a cataloge raisonnée, might have been classed 
under the several heads of the wardrobe, warehouse, 
kitchen, and larder; and exhibited the faithful epitome of 
the wants and implements of modern society, In short, 
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this itinerant merchant had contrived a system of do 
mestic economy, which would have reflected credit upon 
the arrangements of a prime minister, who might thence 
have prided himself upon one instance of pradent fore- 
sight, but whose public management is usually observed 
to partake of the disorders of his household, ‘True it is, 
that the display before us was not one of the most costly 
kind: for his avarice had prompted him to avoid the ap- 
pearance of possessing any thing which might prove a 
temptation for spoliation, although he had not provided 
with the same success against the attacks of ridicule. The 
inspection of the goods afforded little satisfaction to the 
landlord and bully, whose interest had been chiefly excited 
by the hope of plunder; and the provender was such as 
to defy even the approach of hunger itself—otherwise the 
clamours of my own bowels would not have allowed me 
at that moment to listen to the qualms of conscience. 
The loud burst of laughter, which the ludicrous exhi- 
bition drew from the spectators, awoke the miserable 


owner—who was now made to witness the destruction as 


well as the exposure of his wares; for they were bandied 
about from hand to hand with wonderful dexterity. His 
rage, and its impotent expression, added to the singularity 
of his figure, and attracted our attention from his property 
tothe contemplation of an object more worthy of our 
curiosity. lLfis stature did not exceed five feet: his 
thighs, apparently inspired with the antipathy of the 
Theban brothers, were sufliciently separated to take in a 
landscape comprising forty degrees of the horizon; and 
were only known to stand or bend in the relation of con- 
sanguinity by the close contact of the knees—they fell 
short of the thickness of the legs, of which the calves had 
disappeared, by a scale of three to one. His shoulders 
were providentially shaped for the accommodation and 
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ease of his pack, for it appeared afterwards that a prophecy 
had connected the one with the other, more than two 
thousand years ago; and a proportional protuberance in 
front (which, however, was justly suspected to be only a 
continuation of the said pack), enabled him, although 
lamely, to support the posture which nature has allotted 
to the biped class of animals, The head was joined to the 
body without the customary intervention of the space vul- 
garly termed the neck. His sallow complexion afforded 
an admirable relief to the blackness of his hair and beard: 
his lips were broad, his grinders of the colour of gamboge, 
and escaping through the mouth; his nose flat, and his 
eyes round, bloodshot, and twinkling like the dying snuff 
of a halfpenny-worth of rushlights. | 

This apparition, whose supine attitude had before 
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srouded half its beauties from our view, was now also 
adorned with those terrible graces which the stronger pas- 
sions are so well calculated to bestow upon the human 
countenance. He stormed, swore, and threatened with a 
vivacity peculiar to himself; and the honest innkeeper, 
who in the course of his public career had had some ex- 
perience of the practice in the courts of corregidores, 
began to ieel some apprehension for the result of an cn- 
tertainment—jfor which, contrary to the laudable custom, 
he might be called upon to ‘pay the reckoning. This ho- 
norable feeling would have turned the tide in favour of the 
tortured pedlar, if the prying curate, whose meddling 
disposition would not allow him to be an idle spectator of 
the scene, had not unluckily turned over some manuscripts 
in the Hebrew character; for it appeared that the Jew, 
although only a professed catholic, made a conscience of 
privately confessing his sins and the tricks of his trade, for 
his own government and the instruction of his brethren, in 
an account-book, kept in the language of his ancestors. 
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Such a discovery stopped all the avenues to commiseration 
and mercy: there was no harm in tormenting an infidel 
who might any day be roasted withimpunity. He was in 
his turn threatened by the humane priest with all the 
horrors of the Inquisition—a sound which produced a 
wonderful and instantaneous effect upon the whole frame 
of the poor Israelite ; which appeared to contract within 
itself like the leaves of a, sensitive plant when it is sud- 
denly assaulted by the rude blast of Boreas. He had now 
no alternative besides the surrender of part of his ill-gotten 
wealth, or the delivery of his carcase into the jaws of an 
insatiable monster: he would gladly have parted with his 
soul to avert either of these supreme evils; but it was not 
tangible or merchantable, and he was fain to purchase his 
safety with what he had already at sundry times pawned, 
bartered, and finally damned it to possess. He was not a 
man, however, to surrender at discretion : a parley of some 
Jencth ensued, in which he availed himself ofall the cua- 
ning with which the devil has so liberally provided his 
‘tribe. He insisted upon his poverty, and denied the pos- 
session of any stores besides what were already in the view 
of the company ; but the bully, who was perfectly accus- 
tomed to adventures of this kind, was not to be easily. de- 
ceived—and not caring to have too many witnesses of his 
dexterity, with an encouraging wink to the rest of the 
rogues, dragged his victim into another room. Thence 
the poor Jew soon after returned with a visible diminution 
of the projection which before appeared in the front of his 
body—so that his present figure and situation conveyed 
the idea of a lady, who, after long travail, had just blessed 
her lord with an heir. His fears, however, were still so 
strong upon him, that he appeared anxious only to escape 
from his persecutors; and, packing up his goods with me 
credible rapidity, sneaked off without uttering a word, 
VOL, XII, ‘§ 
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After his departure, the exulting bravo introduced a 
bundle as the soul and bowels of the Israelite, and chal- 
lenged the admiration of his companions for his sagacity 
and prowess. All claimed a share of the spoil—the 
curiosity of the ladies was particularly excited—the pious 
priest looked greedy and grudging; ‘but the landlord, 
availing himself on this occasion of the protection of those 
laws which are founded upon precedent, insisted upon 
his exclusive right to the produce of all robberies com- 
mitted under his roof. ‘This unreasonable demand was 
rebutted by the bully and the students; an altercation of 
the utmost virulence, and which threatened still more 
serious consequenees, ensued—~when it was suddenly 
silenced by the effect of the industry of the damsels and 
their brother of the gown, who had busily opened and 
explored the bundle, which contained—a heap of dirty 
rags, together with an assortment of salves and cata- 
plasms provided for the comfort of certain incurable 
sores belonging to the old hawker, and which he in- 
herited from his parents. In. fact, that wary traveller 
had prudently provided for a contingency iike the pre- 
sent; and, like the opossum when he is closely pursued 
by the hunter, had contrived to Jeave only 2 nuisance in 
the hands of his enemies—reserving to himself a still 
more secret recess, where he concealed the more valuable 
part of his substance, | 

The mortification of the disappointed and outwitted 
bravo could only be exceeded by his rage—which he 
vented in bitter execrations against the triumphant huck- 


_ster;, whom he swore to exterminate from the face of the 


earth upon the first occasion of his again meeting with him. 
For my part, I could not help rejoicing im the event of 
this affair, which had led to the discomfiture of our com- 
monenemy—and at least delivered us from the taunts 
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which he would otherwise have bestowed upon us for 
the effects of our own folly.. We did not, however, 
escape the invincible malice of my master’s kinsman, 
whom God confound! Inthe morning he made an inge- 
nuous confession of the fraud which had been practised 
upon us, which had the same effect upon poor Don Diego 
as the first-fruits of a midnight debauch; and he was 
malignantly pestered with the advice and consolation of 
the charitable priest—who kindly offered him a breviary 
for the repose of his stomach. We took-our departure 
from the accursed inn with the most melancholy fore- 
bodings from this our first essay of worldly management ; 
and shame and hunger sealed up our lips for the rest 


of the way." 
Vida del gran Tacano.—Cap. iv. 


i 


To tue Epitror or tHe SATIRIST,. 


SHou cp the following lines (I must not call them 
poetry) meet your approbation, I shall feel proud in having 
contributed my mite to your approved Magazine. The plan 


is not ideal—I knew a young man, possessed of superior 


abilities, the morning of whose life gave promise of future 
sunshine, seduced from his business, ruined in mind 
and body, become the scorn of the world, and the dis- 
grace of his friends, by frequenting a spouting-club in 
the town where he resided, conducted on principles 
similar to some of those infamous institutions which you 
have in London. Though a humble instance, I trust the 
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moral may not be destitute of utility, nor the story of Harry 
(which is not the only case within my own observation 
of fatal and ruinous termination from the same source) 
be entirely thrown away upon the young men of the 
middling rank of life who may peruse your publication, 


BAD COMPAN Y. 
Tale of no Wonder. 





Noscitur a sociis. 


Wuewn Seventeen Years, on Time’s unerring page, 
Our hero, Harry, number’das his age, 

Without one glist’ning tear to dim his eye, 

He bade his satchel, and his school, good bye; 

He sigh'd not from the ** second age” to part, 

For thoughts of pleasure fill’d his youthful heart. 


With youth, with health, and with contentment grac’d, 
Behind the trader’s desk behold him plac’d. 
Long time with credit to himself, and fame, 
He fill’d his station, ’lov’d, and free from blame, 
His duties all perform’d, though comrades press, 
And often paint the joys of idleness; 
Till a dear friend, whom Harry thought haut, 
In luckless hour he chanc’d one morn to meet. 
“ Harry, my lad! there are some two or three, 
Alike good hearty friends to you and me, 


_ At the Red Lion, on to-morrow night, 


Purpose some pleasant speeches to recite ; 
Now do go with us, we shall not be late, 
Th’ amusement for lost time will compensate.” 
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Harry complied, falsehood upon him won, 
And Harry, from that moment, was undone. 


The evening come! off starts, with spirits gay, 
Our youth, to hear his friends their skill display : 
With boyish wonder, and with young surprise, 

He sees them all in sett/ed turn arise ; 

Descant in language violent and free, 

Prate of reform, the people’s liberty, 

And, oh! most wondrous! all extempore! 

The subtle web, the cunning spider weaves, 

Within its folds the thoughtless fly receives, 

Whilst the thin fabric (into pieces torn) 

More potent foes entangled, rend, and scorn ;— 
E’en so our spouting politician’s course 

Specious, yet false, cunning, yet void of force; 
With easy manner flow’d their talk along, 

At first sight just, but, sifted, found most wrong:: 
Strong minds beheld the snare, and dash’d away— 
Weak minds were caught, and fell an easy prey. 
Such Harry’s was, deceiv’d by outward show, 

‘He knew not if ’twastruth, nor wish’d toknow, 

He deem’d his friends the wisest of the wise, 

And, sad to tell, he sunk—their sacrifice. 

Business no more the alter’d Harry brooks, 

No more he cares for master, or for books; 

His various duties unto ruin run, 

With haste dispatch’d, or else left quite undone. 
“Why should not I, sometimes, like them, be free? 
Why should not I enjoy my liberty ? ; 
Shall I be chain’dall day, like the poor slave, i 


~ Another's business do—his labours save ? 


No! let my tyrant grumble if he dares; . 
Life without freedom, is a life of cares.” 
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‘To show his actions with his wishes grew, 
To this new Forum oft the speaker flew. 


Grown callous now to business and to fame, 
Ife joins the s/aves who borrow freedom’s name ; 
‘T'ramples on social order, truth defies, 

Aud virtue, mangled in the conflict, dies. 

Of fancied ills in borrow’d speech they prate, 
Praise Gaul's loose laws—their own calumniate. 
In short, become the worst of party’s tools, 
The scorn of wisdom, and the boast of fools. - 


But now arrives the hesvy reckoning day, 
The lost fanatic must his forfeit pay ; 
Displac'd from business, and expell’d from home, 
O’er the wide world, without a friend, to roam, 
A scanty pittance is his little all, 
And yet enough for his disgraceful fall. 
The sad disease has so engross’d his frame, 
That in adversity he’s still the same ; 
At vilest taverns, such the poison’s rage, 
Still the lost man the same pursuits engage— 
"Mongst the low vulgar some success obtains, 
And thinks himself a hero for his pains : 
Till sunk so low, from his once fair degree, 
So vile his arts, so vile his company, 
All friends, who once respected, shun his sphere; 
None hold his fate or future welfare dear; 
Those who beheld his cloudless morn arise, 
View the sad black’ned noon with wond’ring eyes, 
Yet cdnnot pity, for they must despise. 
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GALLIMATIAS 
At the New Olympic Pavillion in Palace Yard, - 


—_——_ 


Since the introduction of those useful animals, or, to 
write more e/egantly, “of the virtuous Honhnymhms, 
who never speaking falsely, have no term to express it 
by, but the thing that was not,” there has been a great 
revolution, we beg pardon—a great Reform begun among 
those rough-shod patriots, who are, perhaps, as well able 
to settle the affairs of state as other patriots who have na 
shoes at all. 

In fact, they may surpass other patriots in many points, 
One of our greatest, indeed, has dui/t a Theatre, but he 
has never yet performed in one, as some of those knights 
of the new Equestrian order have done; and, as they 
observe, and with great justice, if their speeches may 
be quoted by Baronets, whose greatest praise is, perhaps, 
that they are just as much of a horse as those they quote, 
surely there can be no objection to their having an equal 
participation of rights, and a full emancipation as: much 
as others, Nay, since the full houses which they brought 
at the livery-stable of Harris, Kemble, and Co, they 
pride themselves on their power of filling any other house, 
without a call. 

Several meetings have lately taken place amongst those 
long-headed politicians, where many plans were pro- 


posed, equally rational with those in other places, for 


the general welfare, 

Sam's drayhorses, who always draw together, like other. 
patriots, declared that they would leave their master to 
Chronicle small beey or Perry, aye and brew it too, 
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unless he made more grains than he has done since his 
acquaintance with the Wooden Alderman; they boasted 
much of their influence too, and roundly asserted, that 
they could not only draw Sam to the gate of Westminster 
Hall, but bring him into Parliament, if it were necessary, 

This was seconded by Johnny Gilpin’s single Shay- 
horse, who had just arrived from his town residence in 
Stonecutter Street, Fleet Market.* He also declared 
himself a great friend to reform, and to the restoration of 
the constitutional balance, which was at present quite 
destroyed by the corporate bodies of Johnny and Mrs. 
Gilpin being in a state of very unequal representation, 
particularly when following in his suite. This worthy 
veteran hinted, that he would no longer draw in his 
master’s shafts, as he had lately been drawn by asses from 
Guildhall to the New London Tavern; but, on its being 
urged to him that this was merely a brotherly act of 
gratulation, he pledged himself to vote with the party 
wntil his master should be Receiver General of Taxes for 
the County of Middlesex. Here it was hinted to him 
by a Grey charger, who stood guawing the bit alongside 
of theempty manger, that his master would have a per- 
centage, but that he, unless he was pretty . sharp in 
selecting his hay wisps from other people’s haystacks, 
might, perhaps, get something én the pound also. (A laugh.) 

A loud braying announced the arrival of a deputation 
from the patriots of Chick Lane; and the Speaker of the 
party, a jine hearty fellow, declared, that although the 
heads of his constituents were not so long as theirs, yet 
their ears were longer, for though they were persecuted 
patriots, yet they had not stood in the pillory. He 
added, that his constituents had already made some noise 
in the cause of liberty, having joined in the general 
gratulations, on a recent occasion, in Covent Garden 
Market. (Applauses.)} 
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A heavy looking animal from St. Mary-Axe now got 
up, declaring, that although his master served his cus- 
tomers with slops, both at shop and in the Common 
Hall, he was determined only to draw in the cause of 
rational liberty. He asked feelingly, Why are we to be 
put in the mill, whilst qualified to be leaders—nay, why 
are we harnessed at all? He then added, with great 
energy, that in passing through Cheapside he had seen 
many worthy patriots actually muzzled within sight even 
of the Guildhall itself; it was true there might be a little 
corn at the bottom of their bags. It was now deter- 
mined that the meeting should form a standing com- 
mittee, and a ballot being proposed for the election of a 
president, it was agreed that they should adjourn to 
Wimbledon Common, where, in imitation of the great 
Darius, he who neighed first should be elected. ' 


ee 


THE EFFECTS OF A THAW. 


Wuen the victorious Napoleon arrived in Paris, his great 
mind disdained the parade of a public procession and 
triumphal arches, and he entered the Capital of his 
mighty Empire under the simple cover of his glory and 
—the night. The idea of the splendour of Moscow and 
its gilded spires was so recent in his mind, that the good 
city of Paris had to him the appearance of being mean and 
dark; and neither did the Thuilleries look so handsome 
ergrand as the gorgeotis palace of the Kremlin. ‘Tlie very 
air of the place seemed ‘chill and cold, and the-hero with @ 
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sigh looked back on the fine weather and comfortable 
winter quarters he might baye enjoyed in Russia, where 
his brave army /ay and suffer nothing, either trom the 
rigour of the seasons, the operations of enemies, the 
vengeance of human instruments, or the wrath of ele- 
ments, “Ah!” he exclaimed, as he passed the barrier-. 
gate, “how happy is the Subject when compared with 
the Sovereign! how blessed the Soldier when his condi- 
tion is contrasted with that of his Commander! He rests. 
from all his toils and sufferings, while anxiety banishes 
ease from the breast of his superior, He sleeps soundly, 
and oblivion shadows every sense; while his master is 
torn with anguish, and repose is a stranger to his pillow 
of racks and scorpions. Would to Heaven I, were at 
peace amid the snows of the North, rather than have to 
encounter the torments that here await me!” 

These, however, were but the melancholy fancies— . 
the gloomy speculations, which in the hour of darkness 
and despondency are so prone to intrude upon the soul 
of a tyrant. ‘The return of day lights up once more the 
fire of rage, and the torch of ambition—he plans, he 
storms, he murders thought, till night again brings its 
appalling visions, and surrenders him a wretched prey 
to horror aid despuir. | 

Seated in his chamber, and at least in safety for the 
moment, Buonaparte soon appeared to forget the past; 
and, in the enjoyment of a secure seat by the fire-side (a 
luxury to which he had long been a stranger), he gave him- 
self up to speculations on future pleasures and. success 
His myrmidous were summoned to attend, and, in the 
midst of his devoted slaves, he: consumed the time in 
devising the tales which were to be told to his happy 
subjects on the morrow. Cambaceres, the Arch-Chan-- 
eellor; Maret, of Bassano, the Foreign Minister; Cham- 
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paguy, of Cadore, the interim Home Minister; and.a few 
other confidential Princes, Ducs, and Counts, were pre- 
sent at these deliberations, which were further enlight- 
ened by the august presence of his Majesty the King of 
Rome. 

The Twenty-ninth Bulletin was composed, and, after 
undergoiig much alteration and numerous corrections, 
agreed to be promulgated, for the purpose of proving to 
the people of France how wonderful a genius was placed 
at their head. 

A discussion ensued on the policy of calling out a new 
Conscription of 350,000 men, when it was unanimously 
resolved to keep that matter out of sight for the present, 

A Farce, to be enacted by the Legislative Body, the 
Conservative Senate, the Municipal Corps, &c, was then 
sketched and ordered. 

After settling other minor points, such as the solemnity 
of swearing allegiance to the King of Rome, the times 
and manners in which the Emperor should appear 
abroad, the poisoning or strangling in prison of a few 
of the late conspirators yet undisposed of, and a variety 
of private business, the party became convivial, and the 
.conversation more general and familiar. It was then 
that the great Napoleon, at the request of his auditors, 
who acknowledged that they had obtained but imperfect 
accounts of the campaign since the setting in of the 
winter, gave the following history of the strange events 


which had taken place, and to some of which he had © 


actually been witness. 

“ Having repeatedly annihilated all the Russian armies, 
and captured the whole of their cannon and stores, we 
took possession of the, capital Moscow, intending to 
winter there; but the weather in that city became sud- 
dently so hot, that it was judged best:to retrograde to the 
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frontiers, as well for the sake of a more favourable cli. 
mate as for the conveniency of stores, &c. the French 
soldiers having evinced a dislike to the food common to 
the people of this barbarous country. We expected no 
interruption in our march, but some demi-devils or cen- 
taurs not fabulous, who inhabit the burning deserts on 
the Volga, and are called Cossacks, contrived to hover 
in clouds around us, and, from their extraordinary posi- 
tion, annoy us considerably. 

Their artillery was of ice—their ammunition, snowballs! 

[Here the minister for home afiairs turned up the white 
of his eyes in amazement at the wonders of foreign parts, 
and the strange sights which great travellers see. | 

They pelted away at us by night and day, and their 
shot was so thick, that it flew about our ears like hail. 
Still we proceeded with all the gaiety natural to French- 


men; and [I assure you, upon -mine honour, that the - 


number who murmured at the fatigue of marching by 
day and bivouacking by night was soon very: astonish- 
ingly diminished !—We then travelled on at our own ease ; 
and so unnecessary was it to take any laborious charge 
of the army, that, instead of heading the troops in my 
usual way, I wrapt myself up in a fur coat and journeyed 
in a carriage; till my faithful followers, apprehensive 
tliat the change from ceaseless activity to inertness might 
be injurious to my health, solicited me to share the 
pleasures of their promenade, by crying, with one voice, 
“‘a@ bas le Voiture’—down with the gig! With this 
charming request I instantly complied, and, to prove to 
them that I was not so regardless of my safety as they 
imagined, immediately formed a “sacred squadron” ‘of 
officers to surround my person, This gracious conde- 
scension, and also my acquiescence in another of their 
kind wishes to doff my cloak, “a bas le manteau,” in 
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order to show that my body was sound .and perfect, so 
delighted the soldiers, that, within ten days or a fortnight, 
you could not have heard the voice of complaint from 
one among them. 

Nothing could be more pleasant than our march after 
this—so quiet, and so remarkable for excellence of dis- 
cipline. We were received every where with open doors, 
and the houses of the inhabitants of every description 
were universally ¢hrown open or illuminated for our enter- 
tainment, The Russian women were remarkably fond 
of our men, insomuch that numbers were missing every 
morning, detained no doubt by the attractions and seduc- 
tions of these lovely damsels, whose blandishments over- 
came the sense of duty in the soldiers of inost amatory dis- 
positions. Some however, of steely natures, held on their 
course, and resisted every temptation thrown out to in- 
duce them to remain behind. Provisions of every kind 
were plentiful. Every soldier, in addition to his ration, 
was allowed a couple of bear (bare) hams, which, being well 
peppéred, affords a delicious treat in this mild country. 
Indeed the scene altogether had more the appearance of 
a carnival revel than a warlike march of a great army. 
Sports of every kind prevailed, and we were often kept 
up the livelong night skipping and dancing about, with 
numerous balls, listening to martial music, playing at 
games of chance, and enjoying an endless variety of 
amusements impossible to be described. The progress 
of Bacchus through India was nothing like ours through 
Muscovy. Amid these fascinations, it could not be 
expected that we should march very fast ; and the fact is, 
that the soldiers really consumed too much time in their 
pleasures, We had not yet reached our destination, 
when the winter suddenly set in, as I, who foresaw every 
thing, had anticipated, The winters in Russia are not 
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absolutely cold, but are peculiarly remarkable for the 
soporific effect which the atmosphere has upon the human 
system. The air steals over the sense like opium (as 
indeed it is held by philosophers to be impregnated with 
the essence of that somniferous plant during the préva- 
lénce of south-east winds, which blow at this season of 
the year over the vast continet of China, Persia, &c.), and 
a degree of somnoleney is induced beyond the power of 
medication to relieve. The troops began to be affected 
with this drowsiness, and multitudes slept as if they 
never intended to awake. Every means were tried to 
surmount this malady, and every man was kept from sleep 
as much as possible. Bautall in vain; the disease became 
so epidemic, that it was rendered absolutely necessary 
for me, the tutelar genius of France, to provide for the 
welfare of my dear children; for, do you know, Lam 
reckoned the father of the whole army, as well. as of my | 
sweet son there, the King of Rome. Well, what was 
to be done? we were yet along way from our positions, 
and were threatened with universal sleep before we could 
reach them. I, who foresaw every thing, did not foresee 
this; but.in my dilemma bounteous Providence (which 
ever protects France) relieved me from all difficulty— 
and. by what, do you think? You have all seen a fall of 
snow ?” 

To this interrogatory his auditors replied with one 
woice—* Yes!” excepting his Majesty of Rome, who, 
having fallen asleep, did not answer a single word. 

“ Well then, continued the story-teller, avery heavy fail 
of snow commenced—the flakes were larger than my 
hand, and. continued sailing down to the earth rapidly, 
aad. without intermission, for three days and three nights. 
My: Genius, which you have heard is.ever ready to seize 
on circumstances, and turn them to the general advantage ; 
my superb Genius instantly formed a wonderful scheme 
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which time only can develope to the world. I had read 
of palaces of iee—I will, I exclaimed, build palaces of 
snow!!! The completion of this sublime project fols 
lowed its formation with the rapidity of lightning. 
My soldiers were speedily aware of my design, and the 
alacrity they displayed in carrying it into effect is beyond 
all praise. Every man was covered with glory—and 
with snow! I shall not attempt to describe the niveous 
residences in which I left my brave fellows.—Suffice it 
to say, that they are so snug, and amply provided with 
every conveniency, that they can suffer neither sorrow 
nor care. Some of them enjoy uamitigated repose, while 
others rest on their arms; though there is at present 
little reason to believe they will be speedily re-engaged 
in hostilities, for their foes may march over their heads, 
and never dream that they are so comfortable below. 
Havihg the other duties of this great Empire to fulfil, 
it was not in my power to remain in these winter quarters 


' with my gallant train. TI left them reluctantly, exclaim- 


ing with Tibullus, “O! Niveam Lucem!” and pro- 
missing to return to them in the spring, when a THAW 
shall reveal to our enemies the dreadful aspect of the 
grand French army, which they fondly imagine they 
have no longer to fear, because they are not aware’of' the- 
manner in which I have disposed of it. But when the 
trumpet: sounds, they’ will rise frony their snowy beds; 
and terrible will that day be——! !!” 

Here tie Emperor became so much overpowered by 
his feelings as to be unable to proceed. He was carried 
to his chamber, while his astonished hearers departed to 
comfort the people of France, who mourned~ thedoss of 
hundreds of thousands. of fathers,. sons, husbands, and 


dearest friends, whom they had. seen depart, to share* 


the glory of the northern campaign; with the veritable 
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tale of the mansions cunningly constructed under the 
gnow, and the redoubted force which would be deve- 
loped in spring by the simple effect of a 

Genera Tuaw. 


<p 
THE RUSSIAN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. Epiror, 

LT avpcax from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
TL appeal from the Morning Post and other warm party 
papers to the cool Satirist for justice, in behalf ‘of the 
ill-used Talents. ‘These papers, Sir, have thrown out 
base insinuations against The Party and The Faction (the 
terms are often confounded, but, strictly speaking, The: 
Party are the Whiggys, The Faction are the Burdettites), 
and accuse them by hints, and nods, and winks, of not 
having displayed their patriotism, by stepping liberally 
forward in the subscription for the relief of our brave 


suffering allies the Russians. Now, Sir! how stands the 


fact? I have looked pretty carefully over the lists, and, 
though I do not see the names of Lord Grenville, Lord 
King, Baron Nugent, Mr. Whitbread, Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr. Brougham, Lord Lauderdale, or indeed of any of 
that side of the question*, yet there are such-subsciip- 
tions as “A Nobleman, £105;” “ Anonymous, £105 ;” 


' « A,B, £105;” “C.D. £105;” with several Fifties and 





® Our Correspondent is mistaken in this, We have seen Earl Grey's, and, 
we believe, Earl Grosvenor’s, and several ether names, as aaa te 
this proad national measure.—Ep, 
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Twenties in a similar unostentations way. May not these 
then be the deeds of the men so hastily accused, who 
have thus done good by stealth (the only way they 
ever do it, to the best of my knowledge), and blushed to 
find it shame—or fame, as the poet has it?—May not 
Lord Grenville be the “ Nobleman?’” I am sure he has 
enough out of the country to render the supposition not 
improbable.—May not Lord King be “ Anonymous?” 
He is a dealer in guineas, and the sum is a hundred of 
them.—May not Sir Francis Burdett be “A. B.?” He does 
a great many things, which he would not wish to be 
publicly known,—May not Mr. Whitbread be “C, D.?” 
and may he not have raised the price of his porter for 
the pure purpose of being more profuse in his secret 
charities >—In fine, may not all the letters in the alphabet 
stand for latent Whigs and concealed Patriots, whose 
tender natures shrink from the semblance of vain show ? 

As for the allegation that they have openly subscribed 
to support convicted libellers, and patronize worthless 
scoundrels, who have provoked punishment from the 
laws of their country, I hold it unnecessary to enter into 
an argument on the point; for the cases are so different, 
that it is impossible to establish any comparison between 
them. 

I shall now take my leave of you, in the hope that I 
have substantially exculpated these noble and virtuous 
persons from the slanders to which their modesty may 
have exposed them, 


Iam, &c. 


A Maw or Ta tenrs. 
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DRURY-AND PORTER; 
OR, 


THE CHILDREN OF SAM. 


Wuio’s that? cried Drury t’other day, 
Who goes there >—Stop a moment, pray. 
I think know your face—come here, 
Pray are not you a Pot of Beer? 

With much of dignity and pride, 
The stranger pompously replied— 
Does Drury ask me who Iam? 

Does slie not know the child of Sam ? 
Can she so far forget her brother, 

As half to take him for another ? 

In me, though Drury seems to doubt, 
And take me for a common lout, 
However scorn’d, howe’er forgot, 

Of Porter she beholds a Pot; 

As strong, as rich, as clear, as neat, 
As ever came from Chiswell Street. 

Heyday! the first rejoin’d, these airs 
Became you vastly—walk up stairs, 

And glad your friends, the workmen, there, 
Who something for your smiles may care. 
There you'll be welcome made—Good Beer, 
I cannot say I want you here. 

Beer foam’d at this, and in a rage, 
Cried, “I despise your dirty stage ; 
Think not your workmen e’er will get 
Of Porter, or Brown Stout, a whet; 
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Drury and Porter. 


No, Madam, think not e’er to see 

Me in such paltry company ; 

Sam and myself are fix’'d—we think 
Water is fit for them to drink ; 

Or if ought else should greet their tripes, 
Let them regale themselves with swipes, 
Or Belly Vengeance, or Rotgut*, 

Porter is now above their cut,” 

You seem incens’d with me forsooth, 
Because you scarce were known—in truth 
At this you ought not to repine, 

The fault is yours, and none of mine ; 
For you're so alter’d by your pet, 

I'm hardly sure ’tis Porter yet: 

And when you first appear’d in sight, 
Yourair and manner differ’d quite 

From what they were some months ago, 
When first I chanc’d your name to know; 
You look’d so burly and so big, 

With your white cauliflower wig, 

That faith your form I scarce could scan, 
And took you for an alderman. 

What is’t with pride distorts you thus? 
W hence all this consequence and fuss ? 
These antics, Porter, to be frank, 

But ill become your birth and rank ; 
Folks of your stamp, Sir, ought to know 
To their superiors what they owe : 

Such airs in people so low born 

Can only. wake contempt and scorn, 
And quite ridiculous appear 

In a poor fi'penny Pot of Beer. 


1417 





* Cant terms for small beer of the worst quality. 
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Drury and Porter; or, 


A fi'penny Pot! Beer now roar'd out, : 
You paltry jade, dare you thus flout! : 
Gods! such an insult must I prove! 

And will not this your justice move ? 
T’ avenge the son of Malt and Hops! 
What is’t the bursting thunder stops ? 
Did Gin such outrage but sustain, 

All Hell your rage would not restrain; 
Fierce Juniper would soon arise, 

And lightning’s glare deform the skies. 
Sleep my great ancestors in peace, 
Nor come to bid these insults cease? 
They come—their warmth my bosom fires, 
Their energy my soul inspires, 

Myself no more, now Drury Lane 
Prepare to hear another strain. 

Thou wretched, saucy, brick and mortar pile, 
“*Rear'd where one rose, the mightiest in our isle,” 
Whose partly stueco’d front, on either side, 
Displays the clay thy builder wish’d to hide; 
Who, forced his garment by his cloth to cut, 

Left thee a shabby, mean, half-naked slut, ; 
As if to show, by dressing thee so thin, 

How loose thou art, and how obscene within. 
Thou paltry house—(Oh! how unfit to meet 
The Palacel have left in Chiswell Street) ; 
Emblem of Poverty—mean and grotesque, 
Well form’d a quaker’s chapel to burlesque ; 
Yet bearing in thy bosom vile gew-gaws, 

To mark devotion to the Cyprian cause, 
Think not the Ottomans call’d to thy aid, 

Nor all the other frippery display’d, 

Can give thee grandeur—no, thy rubbish keep, 
The May-day fin’ry of a chimney-sweep! 
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And know thyself, in all these baubles drest, 

A ragged, tawdry, prostitute at best. 

Know too, to thy coafusion, Drury know, 

No fi'penny pot is he who tells thee so; 

His price, if not his merit, is enlarg’d, 

And fi’pence ha’penny has some weeks been charg’d, 

Thou seem’st corifus’d; but, more to shame thee still, 

Know sixpence now they pay who Porter swill. 

Sam will'd it, and ’twas settled in a trice— 

Porter be raised, he cried, and sixpence was the price. 
Drury replied, Your noise and wrath 

Are, i:ke your head, all wind and froth ; 

Your ravings cannot hurt my name, 

Who live but by my evil fame, 

I thank you for this kind abuse, 

"Twill send the giddy, and the loose, 

To fill my wide extended rows— 

Decorum’s friends are Drury’s foes, 

Let wounded Decency retire, 

"Tis Folly’s vot’ries I desire: 

These come my Ottomans to see, 

Nor once care what the play may be; 

Whether ’tis cull’d from Shakspeare’s page, 

Or given by Arnold to the stage ; 

For “ Hamlet” yields no more delight 

To them, than puling “ Up all Night ;” 

Content to have, in Kemble’s place, 

Oxb'ry, the ugly’s, rude grimace, 

Who lent to Cerberus his phiz 

(Thiak not the vagabond I quiz), 

When Cerb’rus play’d his part so well, 

Mortals fled from him as from hell; 
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Drury and Porter. 


And whatsoever path they took, 
Car’d not again that way to look, 
Lest they should see the devi/, or his book * £ 


But when of malt and hops you prate, 
As having op’d to you life’s gate, 


I cannot choose but laugh to hear ‘ 
Such language us’d by modern Beer. 
Malt married Hops when time was young, . 


And from their union Porter sprung ; 
They gave to Porter life ’tis true, 

But, idiot, they begot not you. 
Believe it not, ’tis alla flam, 

Poor Malt was cuckolded by Sam; 
And Hops sooy turn’d out in disgrace— 
A worthless strumpet took her place ; 
And, oh! misfortune dire to earth, 

To him gave wealth, to you gave birth! 
Now, puny driveller, be at peace, 
And let your empty railings cease: 
Think not I credit what I hear 

Of Sam, and of the price of beer ; 
These stories can’t impose on me, 
When told of such a staunch O. P.” 

“ Doubt on,” Beercried, “ but, had not spleen 
Put sense to flight,.e’en you had seen 
Sam’s O. P. worth lies in his tongue, 
Which, but for O. P. rows, was hung. 
And though at Westminster he prate 
About the people’s burdens great ; 





* It would be very unhandsome to suppose, that by the devil, mentioned 
here (a printer’s devil of course), any allusion is made to Mr. Oxberry, any 
more than there is to the Theatrical Inquisitor, in the book which is 


here accidentally adverted to.—Sat. 








The Libel Trade. 


Yet, when his purse new taxes fill, 

He thinks they may bear greater still. 
When you were built, full weil I knew, 
For all the time he lost on you, 

He'd somehow manage to get paid— 
Of this I never was afraid ; 

And when I saw-you seek the skies, 

I thought it was my turn to rise ; 

And much as Drury seems amaz’d, 
When she was finish’d, I was rais’d.” 

“ But why,” said Drury, “ should you be 
So angry, Mr. Becr, with me? 

I do not wish to be your foe; 

Then why reproach and scold me so ? 
Far from insulting you, friend Beer, 

I'll let you every nrght come here; 

And, thus advane’d, I'll give you soon 
The use of my superb Saloon.” 


« Say youso, Drury! then we're friends,” 


Beer arfswered—* here our quarrel ends. 
I'll make your folks with rapture mad, 
The lobbies eyery night I'll glad; 

The rabble Beer no more can buy, 

The rich will drink me when they’re dry; 
And those who come your scenes to see, 
Must take their leave of wine and tea, 
Content if they can pay for me.” 


a 


THE LIBEL TRADE, 


Gaeat complaints are made of the general dulness of 
trade; but whatever effect the war may have had upon 
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other branches of our manufactures, it has occasioned no 
falling off in the libel line. On the contrary, that article 
of home consumption has met with so much encourage- 
ment, that its sale is not only extensively augmented, but, 
in consequence of the increased demand, the manufacture 
itself has been carried to a pitch of perfection heretofore 
unknown. The ablest workmen and artificers of former 
times, would blush at the clumsiness of their labours, 
could they rise from the graves in which they fester, and 
behold the superior ingenuity, taste, and skill displayed 
by modern dealers. Neither is this excellence confined to 
the “ town-made;” but there are factories in many pro- 
vincial places, which vie with those of London in the 
brilliancy, strength, durability, and value of the commo- 
dity which they produce, and are not inferior to the 
metropolis, either in the finished fabrication, or in the 
raw material / 

There is one thing remarkable in this business, which 
disproves the old adage, that “ two of a trade never 
agree”’—for nearly the whole body of these worthy del- 
vers in the same vineyard, as in charity and justice they 
ought, very coherently hang together. From the mil- 
linery webs of the Examiner, to the coarse druggets of 
the Whig; from the stuffs of the Weekly Register, to 
the French lawns of the Statesman; from the broad fo- 
reign tissues of the Chronicle, tothe narrow tapes of the 
Sunday Review; the motto is nolo me tangere; and if 
you strike one of the gang, the whole combination are 
instantly in arms, buzzing, clamouring, and stinging about 
your ears, Nay, so perfectly amicable and congenial are 
these liberal men, that those in town are anxious to give 
celebrity to those whose manufactures obtain repute in 
the country, while, vice versa, those in the country evince 
themselves, on all occasions, eager to disseminate the 
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knowledge of the first-rate articles produced by their fel- 
low craftsmen in the metropolis, So much reciprocity of 
gool-will is seldom witnessed in any other occupation or 
profession. 

One of the latest examples of the generous disinterest- 
edness which marks the course of the conductors of the 
libelling trade, is to be found in the instance of one 
Drakarp, a well-meaning, but ignorant aud illiterate 
personage, who opened a shop in that way, in Stamford, 
in Lincolnshire, and was brought into notice by a non- 
sensical story about a ghost. After this, he pursued his 
calling with all due diligence, till he reaped the glorious 
martyr’s crown, and obtained the high reward of the aim 
of all his class—the honour of imprisonment for libel. So 
pre-eminently distinguished, the country became too 
limited a sphere for his exertions, and he was deemed 
worthy of joining stock with the capitalists, and entering 
into the metropolitan partnership. His elevation excited 
no mean jealousy—his success, no contemptible rivalry ; 
but, on the contrary, his merits were blazoned forth by his 
competitors in the business, and the removal of his shop to 
London was preceded by the warmest encomia of the 
Examiner, Chronicle, &c. &c. To London, accordingly, 
has “ Drakard’s Paper” come, to be devoted, as the pro- 
spectus tells us, “ to a class of subjects, which, with but 
one solitary, yet excellent exception ( The Examiner /, are 
either entirely neglected,” &c.; and we have, therefore, the 
pleasure to announce to the public this new variety in 
the /ibel trade. 

The capital is, indeed, the mart for aspiring talent; and 
the person who writes essays, to get Drakanp free quar- 
ters in a gaol, is right in bringing his abilities to this 
market, at a time when there is every probability that the 
** one solitary, yet excellent exception,” to those who la- 
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bour superficially in the same avocation, will speedily be 
transported to the country where their establishment may 
afford an example of still greater so/itaryness. 

Under the title of the Lonnon Stamrorp News, with 
all his provincial fame about his head, he may be more suc- 
cessful than he was originally when he began business in 
London and the “Censor” failed. Drakarp may prove 
amore profitable name than Scorv; and, at all events, the 
latter will have this consolation, that Drakard’s person 
will pay for Scott's pen, and, like the cat’s-paw in the em- 
ployment of the mischievous monkey, be the only sufferer 
from the fire, if it does not reach the roasted chestnuts! ! 

How glorious is his opportunity to fabricate libels with- 
out responsibility, and only to suffer for his crimesin the 
punishment of another!!! 


— 


LOTTERIES. 


To tHe Epitror or THE SATIRIST. 


Sir, 
Lorp Chesterfield justly observed, in his cele- 


brated speech on the Gin Duty Bill, in answer to those 
who contended that the proposed measure would operate 
beneficially by diminishing the number of cases of intoxi- 
cation, that vice ought not to be taxed, but prohibited. So, 
in a didactic point of view, vice ought not to be ridiculed, 
butseriously condemned. I will not, therefore, attempt 
to hold up to the laugh of your readers any of those 
greater evils attendant on the existing system of lotteries, 
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which demand reprobation, not mirth. But I am induced 
to address you, in order to attract your attention to an 
appendage to this system of a novel nature, and one likely 
to occasion your merriment in a greater degree than your 
anger. I allude to a hand-bill, which, for some weeks 
before the wheel last went round, was industriously cir- 
culated in the town; and of which the following is an 
exact copy:— 

THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY NOW OFFERS TO 

THOSE WHO ADVENTURE IN THE PRESENT 


STATE LOTTERY. 


a ee oe 


Mr. I. T. 


No. 6, New CastTie Court, 


NEAR TEMPLE BAR, 


Has the happiness to, say, that by a mode particularly his own, he 
informs any person, who brings him the Number of their 
TICKET, before the Drawing commences, whether it will bea 
Blank or a Prize, Early application is particularly requested, as 
the time previously to Drawing is so short. 

Those persons who leave their number by a letter, will have 
an answer in four days—the expense only One SuHittinG, by 
which they will be informed, whether the Blind Lady has deter- 
mined they shall ride in their own Coach, or continue in the 
humble walk of life, 

At the close of the Drawing, Mr. I. T. will have the honour to 
disclose to those who have favoured him with their application, 
the mode by which this extraordinary information is derived. 

Hours of attendance from Eleven to Five. 


Well said, Mr. I. T. !—A neater and a more whimscal 
stratagem, for the purpose of picking the pockets of the 
credulous, was surely never devised. But what shall we 
say of the wisdom-fraught city, in which there are people 
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so credulous as thus to allow their pockets to be picked ! 
What must be the state of information of the great mass of 
the community, which thus emboldens an ingenious pica- 
roon to attempt so bare-faced an imposition! It would be 
curious to ascertain the character of Mr. L. T.’s predic- 
tions. I dare say they were all of a favourable natufe ; 
“or capable of being so construed by those to whom they 
were delivered. Five hundred, and thousand pound 
prizes, were no doubt promised in plenty; and now and 
then, probably, when the prophet was visited by a greater 
gull than ordinary, he tickled his expectations with the 
oracular assurance of the twenty thousand!! Inflated 
with the prospect of approaching wealth, what “ fantas- 
tic tricks” would his applicants “ play before high 
heaven!” And then the denouément! ‘“ Newcastle 
Court, near Temple Bar,” never before witnessed such an 
assemblage within its narrow limits, as must have crowded 
imto them on the day subsequent to the drawing. Every 
face clouded with disappointment, every breast swelling 


with the wish for vengeance, every tongue itching to utter 


the bittérest reproaches; how excessive must have been 
the mortification of this mob of Wiseacres, to learn that 
the great conjurer had actually vanished! ‘With what 
confusion must they have slunk to their respective homes ; 
all the airy speculations of fancy, all the self-importance 
of anticipated fortune, at once destroyed! Happy, if 
taught by this cheap lesson, never to indulge in feverish 
dreams of sudden opulence; and to place their hope of 
honourable independence in the unremitting exertion of 
their talents and industry, rather than in the wonderful 
stateinents of a lottcry-oftice keeper, or the predictions of 


an astrologer, 
: I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
TX 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA 


—_-—— 


Contrivep to open on Tuesday, the 19th, with the 
appropriate Comic Opera of “In Furno contro 11 
Furno,” or “ Cheat against Cheat.” It is revived from 
1807, and, the frequenters of the Italian Theatre will 
remember, is taken from Le Sage’s celebrated comedy 
of “Scapin rival de son Maitre,” the story of which has 
been repeatedly copied, and dramatized in every sort of 
form upon the English stage. The music is by Fiora- 
VANTI, and very beautiful; particularly the finale to the 
first act. The.only novelty it offers is the accession of 
Natp1’s talents, who performs the part formerly played 
by More ttt, and the public are great gainers by the 
change. 

A new Divertisement of no merit was produced, 
It laboured throughout, and seemed to want the presence 
of Vesrris or some first dancer; that light-heeled gen- 
tleman, we have heard, refused to dance in it on a point 
of etiquette, as he lately refused to leave Bath, if his 
arrears were not paid to him there previous to coming to 
town !! 

In the ballet of Zen1s, Miss Lurrino sustained very 
ably the part left vacant by the defection of ANGtouiN1, 
who, it seems, having acquired some Lorpty Protection, 
is not very anxious about a theatrical engagement. Miss 
Luppino was much admired as first dancer at the Pan- 
theon last year, and in many parts of her performance, 
on this occasion, she far excelled the damsel whose place 
she filled, . 
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So much for the entertainments of the first night; on 
which the house was but thinly attended, though Cata- 
lani sung, and was in fine voice. 

Having, in the course of our last numbers, put the 
public in possession of much curious information on the 
subject of this concern, and exposed the disgraceful cir- 
cumstances aitendant upon its management and internal 
arrangements, and still continuing to look upon this 
Foreign Nest as well worthy the attention of the Satirist, 
we shall proceed to animadvert upon some of the leading 
incidents of this new season, to which we beg to call the 
particular regards of our readers, 

Mr. Taylor, in his lodgings in the King’s Bench, seems 
to have been brought somewhat to his senses. His box 
property in the theatre has been sold under the. sheriff’s 
warrant, and purchased by Mr. Waters for a mere trifle, 
£240 or £250—and indeed, from the uncertain ‘nature 


of the titles, it was not worth much. In his present’ 


dilemma, he has resorted to steps, which, if taken long 
ago, might have rendered the Opera prosperous, and 
which, even now, afford it, if followed up, a chance of 
surviving the wreck. Ina circular letter, addressed to the 
proprietors, he states, that the deficit of last year amounts 
to more than £5000, and refers them for the causes and 
items of this loss, to an account drawn up and left for 
their inspection at the Opera Office. To remedy this, 
and preclude the possibility of similar deficiences in 
future, he has increased the price of the three first tiers of 
boxes Thirty Guineas; and these Loges, which heretofore 
were rented at 270 Guineas, are now 300 Guineas the 
season, At this rate, a considerable number of them have 
already been let, and the manager entertains sanguine 
hopes, that the votaries of fashion, folly, and dissipation, 
are sO numerous, tuat the whole will be tenanted without 
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loss of time. With respect to subsequent proceedings, he 
invites those interested to form themselves into a com- 
mittee of 21 members; whereof seven shall be proprietors 
in the theatre; seven owners of Boxes; and seven of the 
oldest constant subscribers. This committee to examine, 
manage, and direct the whole concern—to revert to the 
subject of the last season—and, in fine, to have all essen- 
tial power and authority in matters past, present, and 
tocome. Mr. Taylor also mentions, that the admission 
to the Pit has been the same for a hundred years, while 
all other places of amusement have raised their prices: 
and he proposes an addition on this fund to be levied on 
the Saturday nights, but does not state what increase on 
the Pit entrance on these nights he would recommend. 
To this resource he looks confidently for a-revenue, which 
would go far towards defraying the additional expenses 
now incurred by the establishment, and prevent its 
being a loser every season. 

But, above all the reforms projected, the most efficient 
consists in giving this committee a power of examining 
the pretensions, extortions, and caprices of the first-rate 
performers. It is scarcely credible to what extent of 
domineering insolence there gentry have carried their 
claims and pretensions. ‘Taking advantage of the embar- 
rassed situation of the concern, and of the public expec- 
tation of their being engaged (without reflection on the 
terms, or knowledge of the circumstances in which they 
placed the manager), these harpies have forced conditions 
into their agreements, which betray arrogance the most 
intolerable, and cupidity the most rapacious. In fact, 
they have long been the sovereign masters of the Opera 
House, and their mingled and clashing privileges have 
presented a scene of as gross misrule, tyranny, and 
tumult, as ever existed in any state of contention and 
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anarchy. ‘The intrigues of first-singers, and the cabals of 
first-dancers, have worried, and gone far towards ruining 
the property. 

The control which the manager had lost over these 
rival potentates, it is now wisely proposed should be 
re-invested in the committee, which should sign the 
cheques for payment of salary, &c. and exclude, from 
the articles of engagements, all those capricious provisions 
with which they are now completely filled, 

Such are the outlines of the new plan of management, 
which, in so far as regards the rise on the boxes, has 
already been acted upon, and certainly requires to be fully 
adopted, as the only probability which exists of restoring 
or carrying on the Opera, even for the season, which. has 
commenced under very precarious circumstances as to 
the surety for its continuance to a regular conclusion. 

Before we conclude this notice, however, we cannot 
refrain (as the decided enemies to every species of pufting 
and public delusion) from calling the attention of our 
readers to a paragraph which appeared in the Morning 
papers on the day previous to opening of the theatre, 
extolling to the skies the charity of Mad. CataLani for 
having condescended to make sacrifices in the renewal of 
her engagement, for the sole, and pure, and benevolent 
purpose of aiding and giving bread to six hundred persons 
employed in the Opera, and who, without this exercise 
of a benign disposition, would be thrown out of subsist- 
ence, Quackery we do most’ cordialiy hate, and, 
wherever we find it, will most relentlessly expose. The 
charity of Catalant is sufficiently notorious, and there- 
fore we were the more astonished at the impudence and 
effrontery of this impositious paragraph, which, flowing 
from the charitable lady herself, must have been very 
egreealie to the other emiment performers at the same 
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theatre! But the fact is, that, at least so far as the present 
season goes, her charity was compulsory, for she was before 
engaged for it; and we have reason to believe that the 
sacrifice alluded to is not a sacrifice of salary for the time 
to come, but the sacrifice of a worthless thousand pounds 
of bad arrears, on the RENEWAL Of €2CERTAIN ENGAGE- 
MENT On extravagant terms for Five Years To Comer!!! 
What a pious, good sort of woman! We suspect, that, 
but for these sacrifices and charities, her equipage and 
establishment at the Hermitage would be in some danger 
of reduction ! 

The non-engagement of AnGrionrn1 we have already 
alluded to. She has formed an engagement of another 
kind with Lord , and given up for the present the 
pas seul, She has been offered the payment of her 
arrears, and arenewed engagement at the old rate, £1000 
per annum; but she refuses to co-operate, and asks the 
money down first, and then “ she will perhaps talk about 
a new engagement ;”—i. e. she would then demand an 
increase of salary ad libitim, and depend upon her high 
interest, and the exertion of her friends in the theatre, to 
impose this demand upon the managers. This is an old 
trick; and aca// during the performances for some of 
the corps has been often played off with perfect effect, 
as both Deshayes and Catalani, if they please, can, from 
experience, testify. ? 

Trammezani has been announced, but his engagement 
has not taken place—he will not descend from his high 
horse, any more than others, and continues to insist on 
shamefully exorbitant terms. 

The only new performer we have heard of, as expected, 
is Mad. Fercennrs, lately first comic actress at Peters- 
burgh. She is looked for in February, and will be an 
acquisition in her peculiar line, and -as Soprano in the 
Serious Opera, 
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Smollett tells us, that “an Innkeeper is the same sordid 
animal all over the world,” and the following anecdote 
is no bad illustration of the assertion. 


VERSATILITY NOT CONFINED TO THE 
FRENCH. 


Duruine the late retreat of the Marquis of Wellington; after 
raising the siege of Burgos, the quarters of part of the army 
were at Valladolid, where, for the first time in Spain, coffee- 
houses were met with. ‘Two gentlemen of the Commissa- 
riat Department entered into one of these to take their break- 
fast; over the door of which was a board, on which was 
an inscription, in large letters, in these words: —“ Correr 
FOR THE THREE NATIONS*.” While seated at break- 
fast, the advanced guard of the French army (at that time 
in close pursuit) entered the further end of the town, and 
several balls flying about the streets announced their 
approach. ‘The inhabitants in dismay fled to their houses 
as fast as possible, to avoid the impending danger: and 
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* England, Spain, and Portugal. 
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the instant the host of the coffee-house perceived what 
was going forward, he, without ceremony, turned the 
two commissaries into the street, in too great haste to 
think of asking for their reckoning (which, by the bye, 
was the first thing they had taken in Spain without pay- 
ing for); and, having seen them safe out of his doors, flies 
up to his board—on turning which, to the great astonish- 
ment as well as amusement of his late guests, there appear- 
ed painted, in equally large letters with the other inscrip- 


tion, these words :—“* Tue Frencu Corres-Hovse!! 





HOW TO GET IN, OR HOW TO GET OUT? 


Tue misadventures of Buonaparte in his invasion of 
Russia, bear a strong resemblance to a fatal expedition 
of a former ruler of France; and though we should be 
loath to institute a comparison between the present blood- 
stained usurper, and the gallant Francis the Ist, it may 
not be unentertaining to our readers, at this time, to read 
the following anecdote of the latter : 

Fraxcis held a council, in which, after declaring he 
had come to a resolution to make himself master of the 
state of Milan, he deigned to ask the advice of his officers 
and ministers as to the best mode of carrying his design 
into execution, Like all courtiers, they approved of the 
monarch’s plan, and held a long conference, to determine 
how, from what place, and by what route, the king could, 
with the greatest safety, enter Italy. His Majesty’s Fool 
(for in those days fools were allowed at court, and admit- 
ted to councils), upon this burst into a loud laugh, the cause 
of which his master, with some anger, called upon him 
to explain; and he replied, “ May it please your Majesty, 
these gentlemen understand very little of the matter! 
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They discuss how your Majesty can get into Italy ; but I 
aim of opinion that the main point of deliberation ought 
to be how your Majesty, after getting in, can aately get 
out again !!” 

The defeat of Pavia, like the flight from Moscow, 
proved, that it would be well, sometimes, for ambition 
to listen toadvice even though dictated by folly. 





On a NEEDY Man who kept Race-Horsss. 


Tuat Dick’s declining, all agree— 
Sure ’tis no vain presumption, 

That, when he goes, his end will be 
A galloping consumption. 


ae 





On the present tate Hours. 


Since the moderns now dine when their fathers would 
sup, 

Tis turning the day into night, we must own; 

For, if drinking or dancing you late keep it up, 

In return, the next day, it will late keep you down, 
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On the Introduction of the Watrr-spout into Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs’s last new Pray of “Tue RENEGADE.” 


Wuen Reynolds found that Betty drew, 
And heard the audience shouting, 

‘Oh! oh!” says he, “ since this will do, 
I’ll try my hand at spouting.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY BY A LIVING GENIUS. 


Address to Poverty, by a Journeyman Hovuse- - 
PAINTER. 


O Poverty! thou wicked wight, who still oppresses man, 

Why do you follow me soclose, and baflle every plan? 

For I have tried full many ways to lure thee off the scent, 

Yet still ye haunt me like a ghost, and stick like strong 
cement ! 

But now [ mean to change my course, and take the field 
afresh, 

And, if thy pale, lean form intrude, by Jove, thy hide 
I'll thrash. 





A New Sone, to tus Otp Tune or Duncan Davison, 
Addressed to Mrs. Davison, late Miss Duncan, on 
the Breeches-figure she cut in Viota, in and on 
TWweELFru-Nicur. 


THERE was a lass, her name was Meg, 
To London came, to play in fun, 
She hada pretty, handsome leg— 
Oh Bonny Duncan—Davison ! 


To see this leg upon the stage, 
In crowds would Cockney critics run, 
Nor e’er feel disappointment’s rage 
From Bonny Duncan—Davison! 


Within the modest robe enclos’d, 
The leg may peep, e’en of a nun, 

And give delight—but much expos’d, 

Disgusts—my Duncan—Davison ! 
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And when in man’s apparel dress’d, 
Tight breeches’ ostentation shun : 

For female limbs at full express’d, 
Are barely decent—Davison. 


Some small retiring graces court. 
Were’t but a fig-leaf—hang it on! 
Let fancy, and not vision, sport 
From waist to knee—my Davison*! 





Iwpromrty, on the Attempt to assassinate the Kine 
of WiRTEMBURGH. 


Tratrors! think what ye please, but ’tis no easy thing 
To unsettle a nation, and blow up a King. 





Mr. COATES. 


SINCE we gave insertion to the letter of Anti-Humbug, in 
the persent Saririst, we have received a note, assuring 
us that Mr, Coates is not so great a Zany as we imagine, 
for that he actually shares profits on the nights of his per- 
formances, and pockets half the receipts! We should be 
sorry to credit this, and the more especially, as he is again 
announced to play, on Thursday the 28th, for the benefit 
of a deserving object, his landlady in Craven Street, and it 
would be cruel to rob her of so much of the levy on public 
benevolence and curiosity. 





* Au admirably written critique upoa this subject appeared on the 
following day in the Times Newspaper ; in which it was justly stated, that 
the dress of Mrs. Davison was nfost “ explicit,” and that she absolutely 
left nothing for speculation. We were glad to observe, that it had the 
effect of preveating a repetition of the indecorum, as the play, though 
announced for the ensuing Monday, was not acted. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FIAT JUSTITIA! 


——~—«iia—— 


The SPEECHES and PUBLIC ADDRESSES of the 
Right Honourable Grorce CannineG, during the late 
Election in Liverpool and at Manchester; with a sum- 
mary Account of the Election. pp. G4. Price 2s, 6d. 


A REVIEW of the SPEECHES of the Right Hononr- 
able G. CANNING, on the late Election for Liverpool, 
as far as they relate to the Questions of PEACE and of 
REFORM, ByWi.tiaM Roscoe, pp.65. Price 2s, 6d. 


A revrew of Mr. Canning’s Speeches, of a very. different 
complexion from that with which Mr. Roscoe has 
favoured the world, we had prepared for the last number 
of the Satirist; but were compelled to exclude it, from the 
press of other more temporary matter. That exclusion we 
much regretted at the time; but now rejoice in it, as it 
enables us to take into our view the production of the 
literary champion of the other side, and contrast his 
feeble reasonings with the potent spirit which adorns the 
truths simply stated by the admired representative of 
Liverpool. 
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Britain is a nation of politicians, and it is no wonder that 
all men, even the most callous, should by degrees become 
strongly interested in the scene of mighty events which 
is continually pressing before their eyes, and in the results 
of which they must, either one way or the other, so 
largely participate. Questions of policy arise, and diver- 
sity of, sentiment prevails—all that human ingenuity can 
devise or urge is brought forward in support and defence, 
or in attack and opposition—and the combatants on both 
sides, the more they contend, become the more confirmed 
in the justice of their own cause, and the less liable to 
be convinced of its errors. Amid this clash of opinion, 
and war of menta! elements, it is with the utmost grati- 
fication we are enabled to peruse, in the short compass of 
a low-priced publication, all that wisdom can dictate, in 
the garb of eloquence; all that experience can impart, in 
the language of genius; and all that intellect can illus- 
trate, in the noblest effusions of splendid imagination. 
Such is the work before us, compiled from the Speeches 
of Mr. Canning—admirable in all its parts, and as a whole 
calculated, beyond belief, to enlighten the understandings, 
and improve the principles, moral and political, of the 
mass of the people to whom, in this cheap form, it is 
addressed. Loyal and constitutional; breathing the soul 
of freedom, but repelling the spirit of anarchy; enforcing 
practical amendments, but denouncing the mischievous 

hypotheses of theoretieal reform ; inculcating the soundest 
doctrines, and exposing the fallacies and sophisms of 
quacks and demagogues; in fine, justly appreciating the 
blessings we enjoy, without being blind to the errors that 
may have crept into our institutions; and, aware of the 
dangerous and fatal tendency of proposed innovations, 
Mr. Canning has, in these few pages, recorded, in the 
most clear and incontrovertible manner, as well as in the 
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most pure and elegant style, observations which do him 
immortal honour, and which merit to be made the study 
of every subject of the realm. 

The great contest and triumph of principles, in the 
popular and populous town of Liverpool, have been a 
source of exultation to every patriotic breast throughout 
the empire, and of chagrin, disappointment, and shame, 
to the overweening and defeated party. It was upon 
the occasion of this election that.these Speeches and 
Addresses were delivered—Speeches and Addresses 
which could not have been made without producing an 
effect upon their multitudinous hearers, which we shall 
long see operating in this important trading and manufac- 
turing district, ina way that will delight the wise and 
good, while it will vex the wicked and factious, 
Mr. Canning’s was, indeed, a tour of national utility; and 
we hail the mode taken to diffuse over the country those 
opinions which were originally confined to the people of 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

The Addresses on the first four days of the poll afford 
only specimens of the concise and classic elegance with 
which Mr. Canning’s splendid oratory can embellish even 
trite subjects, or the common compliments of returning 
thanks, On the fifth day, he takes up the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and, op subsequtnt occasions, treats 
this point; the question of Peace—the American con- 
test—the East India trade, and a variety of other topics, 
in a way so peculiar, so excellent, and with arguments so 
terse and convincing, so unanswerable and plain, yet so 
polished in expression, graceful in language, and lively 
in wit, that we admire to see into how small a compass 
genius can theow all that is valuable and intrinsic on the 
side it espouses, 
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That such a work should excite the spleen, and gene- 
rate augmented hate on the part of the humbled faction, 
cannot be a subject of wonder, although it may excite 
some surprise that their rage and disappointment could 
supply them with no means more offensive than this 
puny harmless pamphlet of Mr. Rosoe’s—a pamphlet, 
of which we may say, without hesitation, that its main 
characteristics are the want of truth, the possession of 
confusion, and the inheritance of weakness. 

Mr. Roscoe, .the pigmy giant of his party—the little 
political king of the Liverpool demagogues—the exqui- 
site writer, and convincing logician; this Mr. Roscoe 
seems to have been paralyzed, by being brought into oppo- 
sition with aman of mental force and energy sufficient to 
overwhelm a thousand such tiny creatures. Even the small 
abililities he was thought by some to possess on other 
occasions, forsake him on this emergency, and his genius 
sinks before the superior genius of his too powerful 
adversary. Smarting with shame, and burning with 
envy; shame supplies no engine of resistance but pettish 
reproaches, and envy furnishes no weapons of retort but 
malicious insinuations and groundless contradictory 
assertions. ! 

To be able to appreciate the validity of the few com- 
mon-place argments which the writer does employ, it 
may perhaps be amusing, if not absolutely required, to 
consider what Mr. Roscoe was previous to Mr. Canning’s 
election for Liverpool, and what he is now. 

A few short months ago, William Roscoe was the -poli- 
tical sovereign of the town; at the head of a bustling 
and noisy tribe, who affected themselves to believe, and 
wished it to be believed by others, that they composed 
the majority, the weight, the talents, and the strength of 
Liverpool; who insisted on the fact, till: the credulous 
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gave it some credit, and, puffed up with all the pride of 
fancied power and superiority, imagined it would be easy 
for them and their leader to dictate what terms they 
pleased to the seat of their empire on the election, and all 
other matters connected with the rights and privileges of 
the people. ‘This dynasty possessed all the show of 
splendour, Like Buonaparte, its boastings were loud, 
and their motto from the witches in Macbeth was, 


«* We'll do—We'll do—We'll do.” 


But, alas! when it came to doing, they found that their 
dynasty was unstable, their sceptre a rush, their power 
fictitious, and that, indeed, all they could accomplish 
was— , 
«* A deed without a name!” 

Let our readers only figure in their mind’s eye a party 
elated with self-importance; big with the anticipation 
of victory, and secure of triumph; and then mark its 
unmitigated disgrace, and the overwhelming confusion 
into which it was plunged by the election of Mr. Can- 
ning, and they will discover the good reason for the pub- 
lication of Mr. Roscoe’s manifesto. 

After this election had proved to these patriots that 
they were only the most noisy, and not the most power- 
ful; that, with all their bustle, they were a minor party ; 
and convinced King Roscoe that his writings and in- 
fluence had utterly failed in converting the bulk of the 
population to his opinions, their fury was converted into 
the bitterest feeling, and mingled in their bosoms a congre- 
gation of all the passions which can distress the soul, and 
unseat the understanding of man. It is therefore to the 
intolerable pressure of these harrowing emotions that we 
have to ascribe, and. in ascribing, in some measure 
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excuse, the uvhandsome ‘inuéridos ‘and the miserable 
quibbles which fill and deform the Review before us, 

This Review undertakes to refute Mr. Canning’s opis 
nions upon the great questions of Peace and Reform; 
and enters into slips of criticism upon various minor 
points, embraced in the course of his Speeches.— 
These questions are too weighty to be discussed in our 
present publication; and the few remarks we have 
offered, we desire to be considered as an introduction to 
amore grave investigation of the matters at issue on this 
occasion. For the present, we shall content ourselves 
with briefly observing, that Mr. Roscoe’s pamphlet 
appears to us to be flimsy, venomous, and contemptible 
—a wretched example of the base and unworthy effects 
which the spirit of faction may operate on minds other- 
wise honourable, well-meaning, and upright. As an 
attack on Mr. Canning, or the principles he so benefi- 
cially for the country was the organ of promulgating in a 
most important district, it is perfectly innocuous, and 
would not deserve the further notice we intend to take of 
it, but as serving for the vehicle on which to construct 
such disquisitions as .we deem it our duty to enter into 
upon the vital topics it attempts to discuss, 


(To be continued.) 


Till we eaiiine this subject, it affords us great pleasure 
to extract the following judicious observations from the 


Liverpool Courier: 


THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


“Tue motives which induced Mr. Roscoé to appear 
before the public as the Reviewer of the Addresses deli- 
vered by Mr. Canning during the late election, are stated 
by him to be “the fear that his silence might be attri- 
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buted to liis acquiescence in the reasonings of. Mr, Can- 
ning,” on the topics of peace and reform, and the con- 
yiction that many “ considerate and: candid persons” cone 


ceive Mr, Canning’s decisions conclusive, and that he has. 


not only refuted the arguments ef his opponents, but 
effectually sealed their doom.” From this exordium it 
would be very natural to conclude, that Mr. Canning’s 
strictures upon his political opponents must at least have 
been supported by strong probabilities; and, that his 
“ reasonings” haye wrought conviction in the minds of 
“considerate” persons, must either have been very logi- 
cally conducted, or woven with no common. arts of so- 
phistry. After this acknowledgment of the power of 
Mr. C.’s arguments, it is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Mr. R. should immediately adopt the stale arts of 
low controvertists, and proclaim the production to. be 
utterly devoid of talent and argument. He is disap- 
pointed in Mr, C.’s speeches—instead of “‘ grave and sober 
remarks,” he finds “crude and inconsiderate actions’ —“ in- 
stead of convincing arguments, authoritative assertions ; 
instead of just and extended views, the most narrow and 
unaccountable prejudices.” In fhe name of common sense, 
why does Mr. Roscoe then ‘‘come out against a dead 
dog?” Why grasp a sword to fight a fly? Surely his 
political reputation could not suffer from such an oppo- 
nent, and he might have very safely “ gratified his indo- 
lence,” and left his character wholly in the hands of 
public opinion, In such a strange confusion of thought, 
produced no doubt by the conflict of party-feeling, and 
sober reason in an attempt to be dispassionate, does Mr. R. 
commence his review, an instance of mental cloudiness 
little. favourable to his pretensions to an ability to regu- 
late the complex system of government by extended 
reforms. One of two conclusions must follow from this 
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statement, and on either side the mental peccability of 
our political oracle is laid open to the contemplation of 
his admirers. Either the speeches of Mr. Canning, which 
Mr. R. represents as having convinced “ many consider- 
able and candid men,” are of a very different character to 
that ascribed tothem ; or the attributes only of considerate- 
ness and candour, are the attributes of weak and foolish 
men, and those qualities which have been hitherto re« 
garded as forming the strength and ornament of the human 
mind are become its deterioration and shame. If Mr.C.’s 
speeches be so contemptible, and Mr. R. fail to refute 
them, then the greater will be his shame to be foiled by 
a shadow; if he put them down, victory is no honour. 
There is an impolicy, therefore, as well as a folly in this 
method of stultifying an antagonist, and then proceeding 
seriously to refute him. 

But, notwithstanding this effusion of party spleen, to 
which even the philosophy of Mr. R. is evidently not 
superior; aud the sweeping inference to be drawn from 


it, that Mr. Canning isa man of small talents, which. 


assertion may probably be “ decisive” with “ the consi- 
derate and candid men” of Mr. R.’s party, a refutation of 
65 pages is a sufficient proof that Mr. C.’s addresses are 
regarded as somewhat formidable. Mr. Roscoe has felt 
them to be so personaily. His words are, “ I found those 
principles which I was known to. entertaia controverted as 
ignorant theories,” and “J cannot but feel some appre- 
hensions, that my silence might be attributed to my 
acquiescence in the reasonings of Mr. C. or my inability to 
answer them.” Mr. R. has therefore felt them to bear 
with some weight upon himself, and upon the party of 
which he is the leader; and in this conclusion we ac- 
quiesce. The speeches of Mr. Canning, taken in con- 


nexion with the circumstances of his election, have both . 
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overcome the party itself, and the efforts of Mr, Roscoe's 
pen. They have proclaimed to the nation, that his party, 
with all its bustling consequence, is a minor party; and 
that neither his political writings nor his influence have 
converted the town to his opinions, The principle, of 
Mr. Canning are honestly displayed in his speeches. 
Being known to hold such principles, he was invited to 
become a candidate; explaining them without disguise 
from day to day, he was supported; as his election pro- 
ceeded, he was, as Mr. R. truly enough says, even more 
explicit; yet he was supported with redoubled ardour, 
and at length placed in the chair by a most triumphant 
majority. What does all this prove, but that Mr. Ros- 


. coe’s pamphlets have been so much waste paper at home, 


however they may have been regarded abroad; that he 
has toiled on the stubborn soil of Liverpool in vain; and 
that his arguments, though backed with all the industry 
of the party, and his own appeals to the passions; that 
his influence, though supported by anniversaries, and 
feasts, and speeches; by the extravagant flattery of his 
retainers, and by the promises of peace and commerce ; 
have both failed to win over a majority to his standard, 
and to effect the renuncration of those political opinions 
which have so long and so honourably distinguished the 
town of Liverpool. That Mr. Roscoe should feel him- 
self humbled is natural; his inefficiency, as well as the 
weakness of his party, has been proclaimed to the world ; 
that he is piqued, is placed beyond all doubt, by his 
having mixed himself with the controversy personally ; 
but whether by this new effort of his pen he is likely to 
retrieve the disaster and recover the blow, remains still 
to be examined. 

The instances we have produced of the contradiction 
and confusion of Mr, Roscoe’s ideas, are not the only 
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ones to be found, even in his introductory remarks. 
Not only does paragraph war with paragraph, but sen- 
tence with sentence; and so ducid is the mind of the 
Reviewer, that it cannot afford him light enough to travel, 
without entanglement, through but six pages of prefa- 
tory matter. ‘This may appear rather strange to those 
who have regarded Mr: R. as a great man, because he is 
an ingenious and an industrious one; who estimate him 
by the prettyness of his poetry, and the bulk’ of his 
quartos: but we take the fact as we find it. 

The very first sentence in the “ Review” states it as 
an advantage recently acquired by the people, “ that the 
persons who offer themselves for the representatives of the 
‘country find it necessary to state more at large, than was 
formerly done, the nature of their political principles, and 
the grounds on which they solicit the suffrages of the elec 
tors;” yet, in the sixth page, we find it, among other 
grave chatges brought against Mr. Canning, that whereas 
Mr. Roscoe had been pleased to expect that Mr. Can- 
ning, “in his addresses to the electors of Liverpool, would 
odserve somewhat of that caution and reserve which his 
habits, as a minister, must have induced,” he had indeed 
found ‘‘the very reverse” of what he expected; and, 
“instead of reserve, the most open declaration of his senti- 
ments.” And that this is imputed to Mr. Canning as a 
fault appears plain from this “ reserve” being mentioned 
among those excellencies which Mr. Roscoe expected to 
find in him, and “ his open declaration of his sentiments” 
among those defects which have lowered him in Mr. Ros- 
coe’s estimation, and, in his opinion, made him ame- 
nable to the public. That in this instance Mr. Roscoe’s 
pen has been rather an unfaithful secretary of his opinions, 
wedoubt not; but it stands as another proof of the feeble 
manner in which that pen is wiélded, and of that intellec- 
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tual cloudiness which spreads its shadow over the whole 
ef his political conceptions. 
(To be continued.) 


—~<<o— 


A PORTRAITURE OF HYPOCRISY ; 


Or, a Narrative of Facts: Supported by Letters and other 
Documents, relative to the extraordinary Conduct and 
numerous Artifices of the Rev. $ISEPH N-T-N-G-LE. 
“ There is no trusting to the professions of those who have thrown off 


all obligations to the restraints imposed ou them by the religion of Christ.” 
NIGUTINGALE'S Portraiture of Methodism, page 347. 


“If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me.” 
Job. ix. 20. 


Mathews and Leigh, and Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 
pp. 52. Price 2s, 

WHEN, iu speaking of the Reform-wanting worthies of 
the day, the new. lights of Westminster, and the orators 
who grace the carousals at the Crown and Anchor, we 
have classed the immaculate Burdett with common adul- 
terers, the honest Wardle with Bill Soames and other 
pickpockets, the soder Clifford with notorjous drunkards, 
and others of the virtuous phalanx with the vicious cha- 
racters who roam about preying upon or disgusting the 
public, we have sometimes been accused of too harshly 
confounding the good with the evil, and advised to deal 
more charitably with these really pure, though apparently 
corrupt, patriots. On other occasions indeed, when their 
profligacy became too gross for concealment, and when 
an occasional thief, swindler, perjurer, suborner of false 
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witnesses, adulterer, scoundrel, or assissin, blazoned him- 
self as clear as the sun at noontide among the herd, that 
then truly, private vices had nothing to do with their pub- 
lic exertions in the genuine cause, and that, though they 
were the worst of then, they were yet the very pink and 
perfection of modern reformists, We confess, we were 
never very thoroughly converted to believe in this most 
convenient doctrine, and, when we heard of the virtuous 
baronet’s trips to Oxford, and other amouts, we suspected 
that his morality was like his political integrity, and that 
the seduction of other men’s wives, and the desertion of 
his own, afforded as bad * specimen of his moral recti- 
tude as did the corruption of the Isleworth millers, of his 
electioneering purity! When we heard of Waithman’s 
disappointment in not receiving the office for which he 
made application, we immediately gave up the high sen- 
timent we before entertained of his disinterestedness, 
When we saw the barrister staggering about brutally in- 
toxicated in the morning, we abandoned our previous idea 


of his sober fitness to direct the affairs of state in the - 


evening. When the infamy of Wardle was exposed, we 
reluctantly surrendered our sincere respect for the 
quondam patriot of etherealspotlessness, When the shoe- 
maker pocketed the subscription-funds of charity, and 
refuses to this good hour to account for them, we are com- 
pelled to confess that he is not so honest as we could have 
wished, When Cobhett’s subserviency and lies are demon- 
strated by incontrovertible evidence, we must acknow- 
ledge our mistake in having believed that renegade to be 
firm and true. And thus, oné by one, we are obliged to 
give up our dear friends the patriot reformers of the me- 
tropolis ; and own, with shame and contrition, that they 


are individually and collectively a very pretty crew to give 
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a tone to the nation, as recommended in the last No. of 
the democratical Epinsuren Review *!!! 

Whether the hero to whom the pamphlet under review 
refers, be one of the “ supporters of the constitution,” or 
of “ the well-wishers to the popular cause” (for it seems, 
see the note, that these are different classes and kinds of 
people}, we do not know, but we observe from the intro- 
duction, that he is one of the “ free and enlightened 
people of Westminster,” who attends their public meet- 
ings, and delivers speeches “ on the subject of religious as 
connected with civil liberty” —he is therefore one of those 
who, in common with the fraternity already noticed, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Review, “ have given the tone, 
as it is their right and duty to give, through the rest of th® 


country.” 

Nor is it by precepts alone that this Reverend Sir helps 
on the great work of liberty ; his practice is as perfect as 
his principles, and his example as stimulative as his dog- 
trines, Religious liberty he typifies in bis own improper 
person, for he began life with something of Christianity—- 
he then became Deist—he next published his renuncia- 
tion of Deism in the Armivian Magazjne for June, 1797, 
and embraced the Wesleyian methodism—he was after- 
wards a local preacher among that se¢t—and, last of ail, 
he abjured the methodists, @e2 is now an Unitarian 
preacher! So much for bis ious liberty of conscience, 
His notions of civil freedom take it, from his being the 









* The following are the words to which we allude (in p. 425 of that de- 
graded publication), and they afford.a remarkable instance of the perver- 
sion of jadgment, and of the intellectual blindnessto which the disease 
of party reduces even men of ability and understanding. “ But we must 
again turn to the free aud enlightened people of Westminster; and bid both 
the supporters of the coustitation aad the well-wishers to the popular 
Cause, look to them at once for example and for comfort.” 
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associate of the brotherhood of patriots before mention- 
ed, is of the Burdett, Waithman, Wood, Clifford, War- 
dle, Edinburgh Review, and Westminster school. He 
is the advocate for toderation and reform, and truly, who- 
ever reads this ** Portrairure of Hyrocrisy” will be 
convinced that reform is absolutely indispensible, and that 
a very uncommon degree of to/eration must be allowed, or 
there would be znjinite danger to the liberty of the 
Supyectr! 


Into the subject of the pamphlet we shall not enter very 
minutely : it is directed to the exposure of one of a gang 
from whom we neither expect virtue nor honesty—one of 
a party of the vilest description—the dregs of London and 
Westminster—bankrupts in fame and fortune; and des- 
titute alike of means and reputation. 

It therefore only demonstrates to us that which we are 
a priori inclined to believe, without further proof than the 
mere fact of being one among these pseudo patriotic 
leaders. With the public it will, however, have the good 
effect of adding another to the list of s—nd—ng politicians, 
who deem no artifices wrong, no vices bad, no crimes 
blameable, in furthering either their own private interests 
of the constitutional \abours in which they are engaged. 
It broadly charges this reverend person “ WITH OBTAIN- 
ING PROPERTY ON FALSE PRETENCES ;” with disposing 
of such property to his owngJoss as a dealer, and to thede- 
triment of those with whom he dealt; with covering his 
dealings with a veil of deceit ; and with eluding the en- 
quiries of his creditors, calculated not only to defeat the 
purpose of honest intentions, but also to calumniate and 
materially to injure the characters of those to whom his 
falsehoods related.” (Vide Introduction, pages 5 and 6.) 

In support of these serious allegations, a number of 
transactions are detailed, in which the person so charged 
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has been engaged with various booksellers, and the depo- 
sitions of some of the parties, as well as his own letters, 
are brought forward in corroboration of the facts. 
Mr. N—t—n-—g—le is challenged to - disprove these 
statements, and we are not aware that he has con- 
sequently ventured on any appeal to the public, Still, 
however, we are unwilling to condemn any man un- 
heard. Audi alteram partem is an axiom too just to be 
lightly dispensed with, even where there is damning ex 
parte evidence, conclusive as to the guilt of the accused, 
and we shall therefore abstain from delivering any defi- 
nite opinion on this subject; contenting ourselves for the 
present with stating, as a further provocative and stimu- 
lus to the Reverend Gentleman to enter upon an imme- 
diate justification or defence of himself, that the matters 
contained in this pamphlet do prima facie appear to bear 
out the accusations against him, by narrating a series of 
cunning, disingenuous, and rascally artifices, which, 
unless the premises are shown to be falsely founded, are 
sufficient utterly to destroy a character, however pre- 
viously strong and unblemished, 

Having said so much, we willingly take our leave of 
the Reverend Joseph N—t—n—g—le, author of sundry 
scrmons, Portraiture of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
Portraiture of Methodism, &c. &c. Dealer in books at 
second-hand, Reformer of Westminster, and Orator at 
the Burdett dinners, strenuously recommending the 
perusal of this pamphlet to the public in general, and to 
booksellers in particular, who are peculiarly interested 
in any attempt to put them on their guard against the 


machinations and schemes of the Reverend Gentlemen 
of this description, 
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An ACCOUNT of a CASE of RECOVERY after an 
extraordinary Accident, by which the Shaft of a Chaise 
had been forced through the Thorax, ByWm. Maipven, 
Surgeon, Stratford, Essex.  Rivingtons, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. : 


Wuew we first heard of this case of Mr. Tipple, of Hox- 
TON, being run “through the Thorax” by the shaft of 
a gig, we really thought the w-hole was only a tipsy . 
frolic, and took up this account with the idea that some 
amusement might be extraeted from it for our readers, 
We have heard dealers in proverbs say, that “one man 
may steal a horse, while another may not look over a 
hedge;” and of a similar lucky temperament with the 
former seems to be Mr. Tipple of Hoxton; for one man 
will take his death from the thrust of a pinking small- 
sword, or the swift transit through his body of a puny 
pistol bullet, while this redoubted person (born, it must 
be thought, for immortality) is pierced through and 
through by no less a weapon than the Shaft of a Chaise, 
and yet survives it!!! Mr. Trepxe then, whom no man 
will deny to have some pretensions to evade the character 
of a Churchyard subject, instead of having furnished 
work for the sextons, has supplied work for the Riving- 
tons of St. Paul's Churchyard, and in this capacity 
enables us to give him, his accident, and Mr. Maiden, a 
-niche in our temple, of which we cheerfully avail our- 
selves, as an atonement, in some measure, for our original 
guilty intention of eliciting ridicule from this singular 
yet well authenticated case. 
The accident happened on the 13th of last June, when 
Mr. Tipple, having released a horse from its harness in 
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2 chaise, the-animal, in its impatience to reach its stable, 
rusued forward, and, by repeated plungings, transfixed 
the ill-fated man with the off-shaft, which perforated 
his side under the left arm, and was forced out on the 
opposite side, till it projected four or five inches, and 
which projection entered the boarding of a chaise-house, 
thus as it were nailing him to the wall with the massy 
wedge, the apex of which measured an inch and 3-16ths, 
by 3-qrs. ofan inch, and its base from between five and six 
inches, the extent of the wound on thie left side. In 
addition to this, which would appear a sufficient cause 
for death to nature, the front tug iron under the shaft 
also entered the body, and wounded the lungs of the 
sufferer, and indeed seems to have stopped the further 
progress of the shaft; for if we could be jocose on such 
an occasion, we might observe, that, but for some stay 
of this sort, the horse might have executed his apparent 
purpose of galloping through Mr. Tipple’s chest, chaise 
and all! 

From the dreadful situation in which he was placed, 
Mr. T. was released by two Messrs. Lawrences, whose 
testimony, together with that of Sir W. Blizard and 
Mr. Maiden, and the evidence of the wounds on the body 
of they patient, corroborate and confirm, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, the truth of this statement, and of 
the cure’ effected by treatment judicious and successful 
beyond the hopes of humanity. It will not be expected 
from us, that we should enter into a detail of the medica- 
ments employed; suffice it to say, that copious bleedings 
(in the first. instance most critically resorted to by 
Mr. Maiden before the arrival of Sir W. Blizard), with 
other proper applications, and constant care and atien- 
tion for nine weeks, restored Mr. Tipple from the grave, 
and tlgt he is at this period in good health, and scarcely 
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conscious of occasional pain from the seat of lis most 
extraordinary wound. 

The little pamphlet, published by Mr, Maiden, will 
supply all this information to medical men, and, while 
we recommend it to their attention as one of the wonders 
in surgical record, we at the same time have to state 
to unprofessional readers, that they will derive very 
considerable entertainment from its perusal. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the shaft passed completely through the 
cavity of the chest, and the salvation of Mr. Tipple, in 
addition to the skill of his attendance, appears to have 
been owing to the gradual intrusion of this immense 
stake, the vitals giving way without mortal injury to the 
progress it made at every plunge of the horse. 


a 


THE OLYMPIC PAVILION 


Witt have closed before this is published ; and with it 
terminated the management of the Veteran Astley. The 
difficulties which have long stood in the way of the sale 
of this property having been removed, and the. consent 
of the Lord Chamberlain obtained, we understand it has 
passed into the hands of Mr. Elliston, who gives Three 
‘Thousand Pounds for the purchase. 





ERRATA. 

Trifling errors of the press we generally leave to the good sense of our 
readers tu correct; but the following in our last Number so completely 
mar the sease of the passages in which they occur, that we deem it expe- 
dient to point them out —— 

Page 

71, add to the second live from the bottom, the words “ verified by.” 

75, line 2, for * knows,” read “ know.” 

79, In the whole of the sentence, after the interrogatory, “ What could 
any man do?” for “ they,” read * he,” to the end ef the sentence. 

go, 2d. Column, for ** insane,” read “ inane.” 

g3, ist. Column, line 9, dele comma after “* witness,” and insert it after 


“ appears.” { 
95, line 4-5 from bottom, 1st column, /or “ positive,” read “ passive.” 
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COVENT GARDEN.—Harouw Atrascuip: 


In No. 62 of the Sarratst will be 
found a few renrarks upon a roman- 
tic production of Mr. Dimond’s, 
entitled the Zthiop, which gave a 
coup de grace to that mistrable 
drama, and diemissed it to those 
shades of which it was worthy.— 
Aiter the unequivocal condemnation 
of this piece, it was scarcely to be 
imagined that the author would 
have ventured the attempt of im- 
proving it, and still less tu be credit- 
ed, that the manager of any theatre 
would have been besotted enough te 
reproduce upon the stage a thing 
so radically worthless as to pre- 
clude the possibility of success, 
under any fresh mouldiags or al- 
teratiuns that could be bestowed 
upon it. But we live in a new 
theatrical era—an age of experi- 
ment—and the Hthiop, which was 
hissed-from the boards in October, 
has in January been again flung in 
the face of the public, under the 
title of [TARoun ALRascuip! 
Several of the most glaring absur- 
dities in the main plot’ of the 
Ethiop are expunged from this 
amended copy; but it was utter! 
beyond the abilities of Mr. Dimond, 
or indeed of any person even of ge- 
nins, to wash the Athiop white; 
aud, consequently, at least as many 
inconsistencies and blunders _re- 
main as have been removed, But 
the grand panacea to cure all de- 
fects was, it scems, to take away 
the comical underfet altogether, 
and substitute jn it# place an en- 
tively new operatical underplot! 
This was a bright idea, and, in so 
far as the rescinding goes, is de- 
serving of all praise; for as we be. 
fore observed, upou this part of the 
drama, it had no connexion with 
the rest, and was grossly indecent, 
obscene, and disgusting. We there- 
fore must approve of ifs excision, 
though it carricd with it the comic 
talents of Fawcett, Simmons, Lis- 
Vou. XIE. 


ton, Mrs. Charles Kemble, aod Mrs, 

Davenport ; talents which, if called 

into action with any judgment, 

might have ensured a ruu even te 
the Athiop! But though we ap- 
plaud the work of the praning- 
knife, it does not follow that we 
also epplaud the new graft. On 
the contrary, we are in justice com- 
pelled to say, that it was more ia- 
tolerable than the old stuff. Sin- 
clair, Broadhurst, and Mrs. Bishop, 
succeeding cach other upon the 
stege, to give “* song about,” with- 
oat connexion, poetry, music, or 
meaning, completed a picture of as 
perfect absence of dramatic telent 
as ever we witnessed in a theatre. 

Haroun Alraschid was accord 
ingly performed ONE night, and— 
withdrawn!!! 

On several nights, in the course of 
the past month, there has heen no 
regular play at this house; but the 
children of the holidays have been 
treated with a burletta (Midas), a 
farce (Love, Law, and Physic), and 
a pautomime. When one of the 
Theatres Royal comes to this Pa- 
vilion and Circus-work, it is time 
for the critic to lay down his pen! 

The STUDENTS OF SALAMANCA, 
— A new comedy (in five acts) under 
this title, was produced on Satur- 
day the 934; and, although not of 
first-rate merit, we confess we were 
happy to see any thing like a comedy, 
instead of a romance, a spectacte, a 
drama, or other non descript with a 
strange name. The present picce is 
from the pen of Mr. JAMESON, & 
young gevtieman already known as 
a dramatic writer by the “ Touch 
at the Times,” an unsuccessful play 
brought out last year at the same 
theatre. (Vide Satirist, Vol. 1. Naw 
Series, page 167)—The counrel we 
thea administered to him he has 
attended to; and, in the present in- 
stance, we are favoured with a plot, 
which, though it be neither very 
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novel nor interesting, 1s, at any rate, 
better than no plot at all. Lt con- 
sistsof the adventures and intrigues 
of several geutlemen of the univer- 
sityof Salamanca, One of these,a 
sentimental youth (Alonso), secretly 
marries the daughter of a Spanish 
grandee (Gaspar). His friend, a 
man of gailantry (Chistoval), is 
found in an equivocal situation with 
the married lady (Angelica), while 
in pursuit of his cousin, a single oue 
(Amynta). This fills the husband 
with jealousy aud suspicion, which 
a variety of subsequent incideuts 
tend to confirm and increase. He, 
as is usual, and indeed necessary on 
such occasions, refuses all explana. 
tion till the end of the fifth act, 
when every painful recollection is 
banished by «few words. The lady’s 
father, from being furiously hostile 
to the match, becomes vastly pleased 
with his son-in-law, and the manof 
gallantry is happily united to a co- 
quette. 

Anold merchant, turned student ; 
a valet; chambermaid; aud Old 
Butler, with their common theatri. 
cal characteristics with the persons 
already mentioned, complete the 
dramatis personcee of the Students of 
Salamanca. 

The cast is as follows : 

Don Gaspar... Mr. i LANCHARD, 
Don Christoval. Mr. Jones. 
Dor Alonso ... Mr. Annort. 
Doa Daphnis .. Mr. Fawcert. 
Miguel ..... . Mr. MatTuEWs. 
Butler....... Mr. SIMMONs. 
Donna Angelica Miss CooKe. 
Dovaa Amyuta Mrs. HJounston. 
Piirtilla.. ... Mrs. C. Kemace. 

The scene, as may be surmised 
from the name, is laid in Salamanca; 
and the general outline of the play, 
cowwposed of intrigues, serenades, 
jenlousies, &c. calls very forcibly to 
miad the works of former and bet- 
ter days, and, indeed, a Duenna 
alone is wanting to make the re- 
semblance complete—complete, in 
so far as Spanish dresses ; some- 
what of Spanish manners; a viva- 
city and bustle of incidents ; plenty 
of love leticrs; a few mistakes ; 
disybedient young ladies; peremp- 
tory old, and amorous young gen- 
tlemen, can render; but still at an 
immensurable distance behind the 


Theatricals. 


rich and racy quality of the works 

to which we» have compared it. 

Sull, however, as an approach, snd 

a legitimate approach, te the ight | 
kind of dramatic product:cu, this 

comedy merits very faveurable re- 

ception; and we congratulate the 

author on iis obtaining that wiich 

the attempt, if not the execution, 

deserved. But even of the execu- 

tion it is not our intention to speak 

inatone of disparagement. Though 

the cenouément is obvious from 

the first scene, yet the interest of 
the piece is kept up from first to 

Jast in no common degree, and 
this in itself proves the writer to 

have managed his story with con- 

siderable art. The action is inces- 
sant, and some of the situations 
excellent, both in the more serious 
and in the comical parts. Anagree- 
able succession of whimsical mis- 
conceptions; of love stratagems; 

and hair-breadth scapes ; never suf. 
fering the imagination to be still, is 
the forte of this comedy, la pur- 
susing these freaks, the author has 
not only not uafrequently forgot 
probability, and eneroached broadly 
upon the limits of farce, but he 
has systematically discarded honour 
and truth from the hearts and 
tongues of every one of his charac- 
ters. This is the most striking ble- 
mish of the play—for the inculca- 
tion of fraud and falseljood is inex- 
cusnble ander any form, 

The dialogue possesses neatness 
and spirit; in the grave scenes the 
writing is effective—in the cumic, 
light and agreeable. Where wit or 
humour are displayed (which is no 
very often), their introduction is 
natural and unforced; nor do we 
recollect oue stale conceit or de- 
spicable pua in the whole course 
of the performance, which circum- 
stance we gladly note as another 
proofof the good sense and taste 
of Mr. Jameson,—One or two thefts 
we did observe, but the good-will 
which his work induced from us 
towards the author, furbids our 
pointing out for censure—they are 
not very material. 

With regard to the characters, 
they are lively aud accurate skeiches, 
and ail of them perfectly femiliar 
to the stage, excepting that of Dor 
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Daphnis (an elderly merchant of 
Coranna, who has been bequeathed 
a fortune on condition of studying 
for the church), which is novel, 
criginal, and im our opinion very 
happily conceived, though not ma- 
tured to the prominency it might 
have attained. The youthtul airs 
of this venerable student; his af- 
fectation of gallautry, with rheama- 
tic twinges; his nocturnal adven- 
tures, with the dread of “ Imposi- 
tions’ and Reprimands” from his 
tntor, partake very essentially of the 
true aad sterling vis comica, and are 
irresistible upou the risible facol- 
ties of the audience. The part is 
well sustained by Fawcett. The 
other characters are also ALL per- 
formed to admiration. The gaicty, 
spirit, and ease, dispiayed by Jones, 
constitute him the life and soul of 
the comedy. Abbott is more suc. 
cessful than we ever before saw him, 
and is really very respectable. Blan- 
chard and Simimoas are equally en- 
titled to praise; and Mathews un- 
fulds a considerable portion of his 
peculiar talent with the utmost ef- 
fect. His somnobulary studies are 
called forth, and he evinces a pro- 
ficiency in the somnific science, 
likely to procure him as great cele- 
brity as his mimetic powers. Miss 
Cooke is charming, lady-like, and 
effective; and Mrs. H. Johnston, the 
contrast, vivacious, arch, and enter- 
taining. Mrs. C. Kemble, though 
last named, is not the least worthy of 
applause, for the sprightligess with 
which she sustained her part iu the 
Play, and @elivered a very good 
Epilogue, written by Mr. J. Smith, 
one of the authors in the Burlesque 
rejected Addresses. Her stfict ob- 
Servance of the Spanish eéstume, in 
which she was only rivalled by 
Mathews, deserves to be noticed in 
terms of unqualified approbation. 
Having reached the extent of 
what we intended to say on this 
subject, we shall now very briefly 
conclude these remarks. Mr. Jame- 
son, in the Stxdents of Salamanca, has 
certainly given proof of genius 
capable of achieving more than he 
has yet doue. This play is above 
mediocrity; and far above most of 
vor modern dramatic productions— 
especially in the use of fair, legiti- 





mate, and not despicable means to 
ensure the success he aims at. We 
earnestly advise him to cultivate bis 
talent, and, above all things, to avoid 
precipitaucy and rapidity. One 
sterling comedy would, after all, 
de more for his fame, than twenty 
thousand such as he bas yet written ; 
and if he will sect himself assidaous- 
ly to such a composition, we will 
venture to predict his triumph ; 
while, on the other, if he thinks to 
throw off a play every few months, 
he will very speedily lose his value, 
and sink into the pit of contempt, to 
which a numerous fraternity of his 
contemporaries have justly been 
consigned. 
DRURY LANE, 

On Saturday the e3d, while the 
new comedy was acting at Covent 
Garden, the visitors to Drury Lane 
were treated with the extraordinary 
production of a new tragedy called 
* Remorse,” and written by Mr. 
COLERIDGE, 

As we like to have people's own 
account of matters, we have extract- 
ed the fullowiug modest sketch of 
the plot from the newspapers, to 
which it was kindly furnished by the 
person most likely to understand 
what the said plot really was. 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Marquis Valdez. Mr. Pore. 
Don Alvar, Ais el- 
der son » 
D. Ordonio, Al-? Mr. Rax. 

vars brother .4 
Isidore, a Moorisi. } Mr 

Chieftain, . .§> 
Mouviedro, an In- ; Mr: 

quisor.. +» «4 
Teresa, an Orphan 

Heiress, in me 

dianship of th 

Marquis Valdez 
Alhadra, Lsidore’s ? Mire. GLOVER. 

wife. 

Moors, Servants, &c. 

Scene—Spain, in the Reign of 
Philip I. shortly after the Royal 
Edict, forbidding the Moorish 
Robes on penalty of death. 

THE FABLE. 

We shall best nake the fable of 
the tragedy intelligible, by first sta- 
ting what is supposed to have hap, 
pened previously to the period a¢ 


Mr, ELLISTON, 


. De Camr. 


PoweELL. 


( Miss SmitTn. 
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which the play commences. But 
Jirst, we owe if in common justice to 
the Author to say, that the narrative 
parts are strongly drametic. That is, 
they are produced by the impulse of 
passion on the part of the narrator, 
produce the most lively emotions in the 
persons to whom the facts are related, 
and carry un the business of the play. 
Don Alvar, in early manhood, had 
been sent on his travels through 
Europe for the completion of bis 
education, as a Nobieman of high 
raak, having been first betrothed to 
Teresa, At the end of three years, 
tidings are received of his return, 
and his route, &c. specified ia let- 
ters, which his brother Ordonio is 
supposed to have intercepted. This 
brother, from whose cheracter the 
piece takes its tithe of Remorse, 
had once saved Alvar's life, and at 
the imminent hozard ef his own, 
austerely strict and regular io his 
conduct and deportment, till 
“ His very virtues 
Hada pamper’d his swoln heart,and made 
him proud,” 
and pride had seduced him into 
guilt, During the absence of Al- 
var, Ordonio had distinguished 
himself im the wars against the 
Moorish rebels, and returning, had 
been passionately enamoured of his 
brother's wife; and from this cause, 
and the impatience of the dependant 
state of a younger brother, he, 
by a false story, had seduced the 
Moorish Chieftian, Isidore, whose 
life he had twice preserved, to join 
with two other Moors to waylay Al- 
var, and to assassinate him, requir- 
ivg him to bring back, as a proof 
of his having performed his pro- 
mise. the portrait of Teresa, which 
Teresa herself had seeret!y (as both 
she and her lover believed) given to 
Alvar “the mornieg of the day of 
bis departure.” Ordonio bad, how- 
ever, followed them unobserved, and 
had scen its delivery, aud at the 
same time overhcart] Teresa’s de. 
clarations of aversion and dread of 
him, Isidore, bowever, in the par- 
ley which Alvar's valour had com- 
lied, discovers the trath, aud 
spares Alvar's life, on the condition 
that Alvar should surrender the por- 
trait, and swear not to return till a 
year had passed ; during w hieh time 
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he had hoped to have placed him. 
self and his family out of the resch 
of Ordonio’s vengeance. fsidore, of 
course, had told Alvar, what he 
bimself believed, that Teresa bad 
been seduced by Ordunio, and had 
jvined in the plot to assassinate him. 
Alvar, despairing and wretched, 
secks the Belgic States, and joins 
the Patri#s ; is wounded, and taken 
prisuner; but at the end of three 
years is released, and retaras to his 
birth place, vith the determination 
to disguise bimeclf as a Movvish 
chieftian, in order to ascertain Te. 
vesa’s guilt, which, in spite of appa- 
rent proofs, he cansot bring himself 
ty believe. With his landing the 
play commences. Hemeets Teresa, 
tells his own tale to her as a dream, 
and becomes convinced of her innio- 
cence, thongh still believing that 
she bad been compelled to ma: ry 
Ordonio. But in the preceding 
scene Albadra is introduced, brought 
to Ordonio by the Inquisitor, whe, 
on suspicion of relapse to Mahome- 
tanism, had arrested Isidore, and 
would have seut kim to the Holy 
Oflice, but for his appeal to Or- 
donio, as one who kuew him well, 
and would warrant his soandness in 
his faith. Ordonio acknowledges 
the claim, and procures from Mon. 
viedro authority tod liberate him, 
provided he found that ho change 
had taken place since he had last 
seen Isidore, which had not been 
since Isidore’s deliveryof the portrait. 

The second act opens with Isi- 
dore, just liberated, and overflow- 
ing with gratitude to his preserver, 
Ordoulo, who avails himself of it 
to prepare another scheme, namely, 
that Isidore should act the part of 
Sorcerer, and invoke the spirit of - 
Alvar to appear, if vot in bliss; or 
command his unseen agevts to bring - 
as proof of his death, that which 
Alvar had last grasped in his death 
pang, and in the clove of the magic 
mummiery to leave, as a sare token, 
Teresa’s portrait. Isidore’s refusal 
to engage in this sckeme of villany 
calls forth the bitterest reproaches 
from Ordoniv, and thus forees from 
Isidore a confession that he had 
discovered that it was his own bro- 
ther whom Ordonio had engaged 
him to assassinate, and, in short, all 


- 














the circumstances, leaving him only 
in the belief that Alvar had actually 
been destroyed by him. At length, 
however, he induces Ordonio to 
seek, and from a mysterious The- 
resco, who, having been questioned 
by one of the Inquisitor’s Familiars 
in the name of Ordonio, had an- 
swered, 

Say te the Lord Ordonio, 

‘He that can raise the dead to life 
again,” 

In consequence, Ordonio proceeds 
to the cottage iu which Alwar and 
his attendant had concealed them- 
selves, makes the proposal, and 
thereby makes known, that Teresa 
has remained constant, and that he 
has no chance of wedding ber until 
she is made certain of Alvar’s death. 
Alvar undertakes it; but deter- 
mines fur her portrait to substitute 
a picture of his sssassination, 
which be had previously prepared 
for the purpose of alarming his 
brother’s conscience, and, if possible 
to bring him to repentance, and to 
save him. ‘This is effected in the 
third act ; but at the moment of its 
appearance, Alvar is seized by the 
Jnguisition and hurried to the dua- 
geou. Ordonjo instantly supposes 
himself betrayed by Isidore, and 
having first persuaded Monviedro 
that he had contrived the whole 
in order to convert the sorcerer, 
determines first to destroy Isidore, 
and then to poison Alvar, so that 
the portrait being found on him 
he may be supposed to have heen 
Alvar’s murderer. The first he ac- 
complishes in the third act; and in 
thefifth he attempts to complete his 
plan, but is interrupted by Teresa, 
who had previously entered the dun- 
geon, with an intent to rescue the 
supposed Moor. A most affeciing 
scene takes place, which is interrupt- 
ed by an inrush of Albadra and isi- 
dore’s followers, who destroy Or- 
donio.” 

There are peculiar circumstances 
in the case of Mr. Coleridge, which 
induce us notto animadvert, with 
the severity it merits, on the little- 
vess of self penegyric; and the 
small reliance which must be placed 
by a poet, on the validity of his 
claims to public favour, who dare 
hot trust his fame to unbiasscd cri- 
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ticiem; but practises the delusion 
of passing senieuce upon himself, 
in every channel (and they are very 
numerous) to which he has access. 
This is a meanness unworthy a bard 
of Mr. Colcridge’s acknowleged abi. 
lities, and deserving of more pointed 
reprehension than we shall now be- 
stow. 

Sach of the critics in diarnal and 
hebdomadal publications, as have 
delivered their opinions, out of the 
sphere of the author and his friends, 
have, with all that capacity of mind 
and acuteness of intellect which en- 
ubles them at once to grasp aud 
comprehend a composition so ele. 
vated in the literary scale as tragedy, 
with equal facility, to their under 
standingof a pantomime, or a tarce, 
have upon the whole been less 
favourable to the pretensions of 
“ Remorse,” than the immediate 
friends of the author, though, in 
most instances, their flimsy cen- 
sures have been as devoid of good 
foundation, as the sweeping enco- 
miaof the latter have been botorious- 
ly ridiculous, offensive, and absurd 
Endeavouring to divest vurscives of 
the feelings of disgust, created on 
the one side by fulsome flattery, and 
the prejudices excited on the other 
by vamerited rebuke, we shall pro- 
ceed, as impartialiy a8 possible, to 
consider this pray as if appears on 
the stage; reserving our comments 
upon those points which are more 
peculiarly fitted for the study aud 
analysis of the closet, till such tine 
as we shall have the opportunity of 
perusing it in print. 

The tragedy of Remorse is by no 
means a dramatic felicity. The 
author belongs to a school of senti 
mental whisers—or affectors of ba- 
byish simplicity—of amateurs of 
pretty touches of nature—of de. 
scriptive bardlings—the whole sco; ¢ 
and tendency of whose writings are 
as dissimilar as can be evnceived 
to whatever has been or can be et- 
fective upon the stage. We arc ready 
to acknowledge that Mr. Coleridge is 
one of the least tzinted of this flock ; 
aud hes gives proofs of talents and 
judgment very superior to most 
of the fraternity. But still there was 
sufficient of the leaven of the * Na- 
TURALS” about him, to cause us 
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not fo be very savenine in our expec- 
tations upon the present occasion. 
The radical defect of the play is 
description——It is all descciptioa and 
no action, Au inpatient lover stops 
to describe moonlight, ard silveu 
sceners, and the looks of his mis- 
tress, hod his own dreams—a mur- 
cever replaces the ready dagger 
onder his cloak, to describe his feel- 
ings aud his sights, and his past 
actions, andhis present apprehen- 
sions——a despairing damscl rushing 
out to seek the prove,” retards her 
immediate journey to describe moral 
combinations, and descant an eth:- 
cal traisms, with all the acumen of 
alearued divine or logical profes- 
sor—each person has to perform 
such a task of description as is su.ted 
to their various cap: and 
there is no relic? to th: 
didactic poetry, in heavy dislogue, 
altogether incompatible with stage 
effect, or dramatic exccilence. Take 
the best of these Laments—the story 
told by Alhadra of her pangs, when 
some half cozen years ago she fell 
wider the fangs of the Lnquisition, 
and was imprisoned in a dark cell 
with her infant, it aifords only an 
example to be shonned, of fine 
writiag thrown away upon an va- 
worthy subject. Theforce and vio- 
lence of the feelings are not naiural, 
to the mere recolicction and relation 
ofthe distant misery, and, if with- 
out blasphemy, we might mention 
Sbaksprare and Coleridge together, 
we would refer for a contrast to 
the sceve in Macbeth, where Mac- 
duff is informed of the desolation 
ofhis house. This is the egony of 
humanity, that the colouitug of 
the author—this the action of life, 
that the description of the poet. 
Another main objection to this 
play is its wan of weneral probabi- 
lite, aud the numerous partial ab- 
errations with which it abounds, 
These arise principally out of the 
mis-shapennature of the characters, 
which are drawn with a profound 
disregard of truth or consistency, 
Nothing, for instance, can be more 
dificult for the mind to yield,to, 
as the obstinate refusal of a ratfhan, 
who out of gratitude had under- 
taken aug attempted a murder, to 
enter upob a harmless stratagea 
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which was to effect that which the 
designed ussassination bad failed te 
accomplish. This is to swallow a 
camel, and strain ata guat, with a 
vengeance, and no alteration ia the 
relative circumstances of the par- 
ties warrants s0 gross a departure 
from all that is likely or natural. 
Again, what can bend our reason to 
endure the explvit of a virtuous 
lady, Teresa, who ouly knowing the 
diswuised Alvar as a dreamer and a 
sorcerer, and strongly suspecting 
hia as the murderer of her lament- 
ed lover, yet undertakes to visit 
him in bis lonely dungeon, and 
thence to liberate him, When sie 
comes thither, indeed her conduct 
is perfectly of a puee with her er- 
raud; for she very humanely falls 
upon the fancicd assassin’s neck, 
aud charitably and with Christian- 
hike picty forg:ves him. The dream 
of Isidore aboui the cavern, and the 
whole of the scene in which he is 
Sluiv, are peculiarly reprehensible 
for dereliction from the common 
workimgs of nature, and the diffe- 
rence in the gctious of the purties 
form what they should have been, 
had the writer inquired what men 
in such situations would do, rather 
than what would be most convenient 
for him to portray. 

But we shal) dwell no louger on 
these points—the entire contrivance 
of the play is bad—the plot is not 
adapted to be the vebicle for the 
finer effusions of the tragic muse, 
None of the persons employed ex. 
cite any considerable degree of in- 
terest; for they avé all (with one 
exception, Alhadra) artificial pic- 
tures, and not men and women act- 
ing under the impulses by which 
mankind are governed, The sub- 
ject indeed seems better suited for 
the grounc-work of a comedy, thau 
a tragedy—convert, or rather soften 
down, the atrocity of Ordonio into a 
crime of a dye less deep, and ‘* do 
no murder” on Isidore, and there is 
not ean event in the play which 
might not be turned advantageously 
to excellent comic cect. 

We have already noticed,that the 
characters are incousistent,and un- 
natural—the observaiion applies 
with peculiar force to those of Or- 
donic, Isidore, Teresa, and Alha- 
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dra. The first isa very laboured 
subject, and laboured to little ef- 
fect. The following is the author's 
own Manifesto in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, ia which his own critique on 
his own tragedy (perhaps thowgh a 


friend) appeared on Monday the 


osth: “ The character of Ordonio, 
es Mr. Coleridge has described it, is 
that of a man of originally *trong 
understanding, and morbid feelings; 
whose reeson points out to him a 
high and severe standard of unat- 
tainable perfection, while his tem- 
perament urges him on to a viola- 
tion of all the ordinary distinctions 
of right and wrong; whose pride 
finds consolation for its vices in its 
contempt for the dull virtues, or 
perhaps hypocritical pretences of 
the generality of men: whose con 
science secks a balm for its wouads 
in theoretical speculations on hu- 
man depravity, and whose moody 
aud preposterous self-love, by an ha- 
bitual sophistry, exaggerates the 
slightest affront, or even a suspi- 
cion of possible injury, into solid 
reasons for the last acts of hatred 
and revenge.” 

This is altogether au imaginary 
man, for, we will vewtnre to pro- 
novuce, that a mind of this deserip- 
tion never had existence. Bat what 
sliall we say when we find this pic- 
ture compared to Shakspeare’s men, 
and that this aublashine critic 
awards Mr Coleridge a seat on the 
same bench with the immortal Avon 
Swan,to whom we are taid(see same 
New rer TH + hs he has approach ca near- 
er than almost any other writer.” !! 
We started when we read this para- 
graph—it really exceedeth. even 
modern puffing |!! Isidore is a de- 
lineation of similar inconsonancy. 
He, as alrendy noticed, undertakes 
and attempts a murder, but boggles 
ata stvratagem—he consents to the 
cummission of the most horrible 
and atrocious of all crimes, but 
starts with dread, and spurns with 
mouthfuls of honour. the proposi- 
tion to tu.ke part io an insignificant 
and almost guiltless delusion.— 
Teresa is intendsd for a model of 
purity, diseretion, and dignified 
sense, mingled with w«tural siarpli- 
City; but the pari is feebly drawn, 
tet uly destitute of inf: rest, aud re- 
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plete with absurdilics. She is by 
turns strong-miaded and weak, sen- 
sible and foolish, observant of strict 
decorum and improperly unresery- 
ed, as it suits the author to have 
her. She is the creature of his 
brain, and net the creature of na- 
ture, impelled to action by the cir- 
cumstances amid which she is pla- 
ced, She does this, and abstaius 
from that, not as reason or passion 
would prompt, but as Mr. Coie- 
ridge dictates, and there appeais to 
be no sound or rational ground for 
the most of her resolves. She de- 
termines to fly from her guardian's 
protection, and fiad a grave because 
a farce of necramancy bas been got 
up, yet before she goes, she thinks 
it right to set the supposed necro- 
mancer at Jiberty. In fine, she ts 
incunsistent in every thing ; intau- 
resting in nothing. Albadra is a 
bold and original conception, but 
equally removed from nature, Der 
blood-thirsty fierceness aud meter- 
nol fondness are incompatible—en 
animal of the brute creation may 
combine sach extremes, but they 
never yet met ina being at all in- 
finenced by the licht of euderstand- 
ing. The pulivg wentimentalities 
and Germanized pathetic affecta 
tions which disfiguve all the othes 
characters, al olately Cistort that 
of Alhadve. From ber mouth, and 
from the mouth of Isidore, they 
flow with a peculiorly ill-effect, aud 
are as unnatural as it would be for 
n Lioness to whistle, or a Wolf to 
sive. The abundant overload of 
sensibilities, which are lavished upon 
every scene, adds another to the list 
ofthe defects which prevent this 
tragedy from “breaking the spell oJ 
Shak speare.” 

slaving said so much of this play 
as it is impressed on ovr minds 
from wituessing its representation, 
we shall not venture to offer « very 
minute criticism upon its languaye 
and style, of which we hold our. 
seives incompetent to form a correct 
judgment ull we have perused the 
work. Ino far, however, as we ave 
enabled to forw an opinion, it ap. 
pears to us that the versification is 
smooth, diversified, and poctical— 
the language general's corriet and 
harmovious—some of the images 
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happily ehofen—and most of the 
descriptions highly beantiful. At 
tubliunity there is mu aim; or, at 
least, if there be, it is innperce ptible 
to the andience. The tender seems 
to have been the promiment object 
of the auther’s endcavour; but he 
has mixed too little of action in his 
fable tu admit of its attainment ia 
any emiytot degree. ‘The essence 
of drematic skill in roaching the 
heart, is to show somthing to the 
spectator; upon. which, the senti- 
ment deliveved by the poet (having 
thus first laid a solid foundation for 
eficct im the mind of his audience) 
adorned with all the evergy of poe- 
tical feeliog, and the felicity of ad- 
mirable language, readily wins its 
way to the breast, and awakeos 
those emotions which it is his de- 
sive td implant; but itis rarely that 
mere desciiptioy, however excellent, 
and especialiy yon the stage, can 
succeed in kindling seutiments of 
pity, love, fear, or rousing any of 
the passions congenial with tragedy. 
There are, nevertheless, numerous 
sweet and captivating passages in 
this prodection—pa-sages of un- 
common grace, nua singular beauty, 
both in thowe!t and expression; 
though we could not observe much 
of originality m eny of the images 
employed. From sins, however, we 
ought to except the expression of 
Teresa, who talks of Alvar and her- 
self as resembling 


“© Twins ofthe same parents born,” 
We never heard. of Twins not of 
the same parents born! 


The denovémeni is poetically 
just, and the geiity elove suffer; 
but, at te same tinse, if possesses 
the distressing quality uf aot satis- 
fying the mind!’ The death of Or- 
douio is too abrupt, and the manner 
ef itexeessively aukward. His re- 
wide is not perfected; aud yet it 
vives tat shade to his character, 
‘that we afé loath to see bim mor. 
deved inthe very Sodding of bis 
appartntly only real fee!ing of re. 
pentance. The merality of the 
piece is wnexcrptio: able. , 

With respect to the performers; 
after commending thea fer their 
unliniited exertions, ve must qualify 


our applause with very many Sets, 


Miss Smith's. part is not at all 
suited to her, and she made ne- 
thing of it, except ahem she gave 
way tu tLe loftier bursts ef passion ; 
which. were unfortunately unsuite- 
ble to the character of Teresa. 
Pope has giso an insignificant and 
unfitting part, to which ke could 
add no interest. Ordonio was Well 
perforesed by Mr. Rue, who was 
particularly effective in the last 
scene. We never saw him to greater 
advantage ; and, if he could only let 
his arms swing with, freedom and 
ease, his acting would be mere cor- 
respondent in excelleuce with his 
conception of the character. Al- 
var was represented by Elliston, 
who really appears so mach in 
earnest with his part, that, we are 
sorry to say, it is most miserably 
performed. Some of the short pas- 
sages he gave with the utmost suc- 
ces; but he ought never to have to 
repeat apy thing in tragedy longer 
than a line anda half. He is the 
most unlimited murderer of long 
sentences that we ever heard upon 
the stage; and has wo idea of de- 
livering three consecutive” lises 
without half e-dozen of aynecessary 
and destructive pauses. He speaks 
by measure, avd not by the sense of 
his autbor--a most vile mode of 
meting ot "a tragic effusion! Of 
the performance of Mrs, Glever 
we cannot say too much in praise— 
she displayed powers of the highest 
class; and, though her vebemency 
was, op some occasions, uncalled 
for, it yet inherited spirit and execl- 
lence, so pre-eminent as scarcely to 
permit us to wish she were more 
adherent to pure propriety, 

The Prologue secms to have beca 
culled from scraps of rejected Ad- 
dresses, as it is a bungling collec- 
tion of: patched phrases in praise of 
the new theatre—the sooner it. is 
omitted the better. The Epi e 
is from the pen of Sin donee 
Smith, and not pessessed of avy 
brilliamcy —We should beve ex. 
pected a more profitable com posi- 
tion at his bands. ‘His spokeu by 
Miss Smith, as iftoshow how many 


of that lady's deficiencies can be 


exposed in one night, She is consi- 
‘erably unfit for the delivery of any 
thing pretending to be humorous. 
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7X umpty Dum ply saton the wall \ 
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Humpty Sha had a great Fall 
t¥s all the "es oe nor all the King $ “ 


gould set umply Dumpty up apain | 
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S en a@ myse ,and wm 
fants tell ofoaeo'| 
OL ray ook ited —) 
Have J nourshed 

the Serpent ill \ 
st sos Benefactor Pe | 


TS @ : pu shall find a greal dea. a 
% Call besides en- Gull ) » 
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